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“MUSIC AND LOVE.” 





BY JAMES H. DANA. 





Ir was 8 picture of more than Arcadian beauty. 
A lovely greénwood bank, covered with rich, 
thick grass, and in the back-ground a lake and 
silver cascade, the rustling of leaves and the 
murmur of water filling the air with music. 

Three persons occupied this picture, reclining 
on the grass, as the lords and ladies did in Bac- 
caccio’s garden. They were dressed in the pic- 
turesque style of their time, which was that 
of the seventeenth century. The ladies were 
attired not very dissimilar indeed from the pre- 
sent fashion. But the gentleman, for there was 
only one, wore a deep lace collar, rosettes in his 
shoes, and other ornaments of the luxurious and 
still half poetic age, that succeeded to the steel 
clad era of chivalry. 

The lovelier of the two females reclined in the 
centre of the group, while a female companion 
assisted her to hold a music book. But her 
eyes, and what magnificent eyes they were! as 
often strayed to the cavalier on her left, who, on 
his part, seemed to study her fair countenance 
far more earnestly than the page. At times they 
joined in a duet, the gentleman accompanying 
the lady on his guitar: and at times they 
chatted pleasantly together; but they were as 
frequently silent, looking now at the landscape, 
and then fartively at each other, blushing when 
their eyes encountered, and looking suddenly off, 
only to detect each other looking furtively again. 

It needed no sage’s eye to divine, from these 
signs, that they were lovers. The Lady Beatrice 
was, indeed, one whom it would be impossible to 
know without loving. Born and brought up in 
@ distant province of the South of France, she 
knew nothing of the hollowness of courts, or the 
follies of fashion, but was all innocence, gaiety, 
grace, health, modesty, and beauty. Her life, 
until the last few weeks, had been spent in doing 
good among the poor on her father’s estates, in 
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going to the chapel, in reading the ponderous 
old romances in the castle library, and in living 
among the woods and fields. But, all at once, 
a new world had opened upon her. One day, 
while about to step into the little boat, with 
which she and her foster-sister navigated the 
lake, her foot had slipped, and she had fallen 
in. The water was deep, and she disappeared 
instantly. Her companion, frightened out of 
all self-possession, could only scream, so that 
the Lady Beatrice would, perhaps, have been 
drowned, if the scream had not arrested the 
attention of a cavalier who happened to be 
passing, and who, rushing to the spot, rescued 


cottage. 

When the Lady Beatrice, restored to conscious- 
ness by the peasant’s wife, and by the exertions 
of her foster-sister, would have thanked her pre- 
server, he was gone. But, a few days after, when 
she had entirely recovered from her accident, she 
revisited the scene of it; and here encountered 
the stranger. He bowed respectfully to her, and 
ventured to ask after her health. She could not 
but answer kindly, and even add, in a few em- 
barrassed words, how grateful she was to him. 
The interview, thus begun, was protracted, and 
led to many others. There was such a sym- 
apathy between the mind of the Lady Beatrice 
and that of the cavalier; he was so respectful, 
yet so eloquent, so handsome, yet so courtly; 
the time they were together seemed so short, 
and the hours they were separated appeared so 
long, that, at last, and unconsciously almost, the 
; interviews grew longer and more frequent, until 
‘ finally the Lady Beatrice went every day to the 
; green bank below the waterfall, and there met, 
every day, the cavalier, though without any 
formal appointment. She did this, without in- 
terference from any one. Her mother was long 





the beautiful girl, and bore her to a neighboring . 
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dead, and her sire, occupied in affairs of his own, 
never visited this secluded part of his estate, and 
never missed his daughter if she was present at 
the usual twilight meal. 

*¢You are sad, to-day,” said the cavalier, after 
a long interval of silence. 

“*¢And you? You are sad too,” she said, ten- 
derly. 

«Is it not enough to make me sad to see you 
so?”? was the evasive reply. ‘Oh! Beatrice, 
dear Beatrice,” he whispered, looking up into 
her face, ‘can you not confide in me?” 

Her foster-sister, during these words, had 
moved away to a little distance, ostensibly to 
pluck flowers, but really to allow the lovers to 
converse, for she knew what it was that preyed 
on the mind of her mistress, and she thought 
that, perhaps, the cavalier, if he discovered it, 
might suggest some mode of relief. 

‘Oh! don’t ask me,” said the Lady Beatrice, 
at this appeal. ‘‘It will break your heart, as it 
is breaking mine. That is, that is,” she stam- 
mered, blushingly, “if what you say of loving 
me is true.” And she burst into tears. 

The cavalier made no reply, for a while, except 
to put his arm reverentially around his com- 
panion, and draw her head gently toward him, 
till it rested on his bosom. Then he soothed her 
with kisses and murmured words of endearment, 
till the tears ceased gradually, and she was in a 
calmer mood. After this, it required but a little 
persuasive tact, which he d to p by 
nature, to win her secret from her. 

It was a heart-breaking one, as she had said, 
and as she now often repeated, with renewed 
sobs, during the recital. Like many other noble 
maidens, the Lady Beatrice had been betrothed, 
in childhood, to the heir of her sire’s favorite 
companion in arms; and now the time had come, 
as her father had announced to her the preceding 
evening, to fulfil this contract. This was the 
secret. 

“I had utterly forgotten that I was under 
such an agreement,” she said, weeping, in con- 
clusion, ‘‘till my parent reminded me of it, to- 
night. And to-morrow the Court Regnauid is 
to arrive. Oh! that we had never met.” 

Her lover, by this time, was not less agitated 
than herself. But he strove to comfort her, sug- 
gesting, among other things, an appeal to her 
father for delay. 

“It would be useless,” answered his com- 
panion, despondingly. ‘I know my father. He 
would see me die at the altar before he would 
break his promise once given.” 

‘+ Not if I was to go to him, and beseech delay, 
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could bring wealth to endow you with, I would 
return and claim you. My lineage is good; at 
least as good as Count Regnauld’s, and better 
than that of nine-tenths of our modern nobility, 
Come, dearest, let me try. I havg said nothing 
heretofore of my birth, nor even of my family 
name, for I know you loved me for myself alone, 
But, as a man, who has seen the world, I should 
have known that this dream of happiness must 
come to an end; that there were others to satisfy 
beside yourself; and that——” 

‘‘No, no, no,” interrupted “his companion, 
‘‘you must not, shall not go. You know not 
what my father is when enraged. It will only 
end in his challenging you——” 

“‘T will not draw my sword on your parent. 
How could you think I would.” 

“Then this Count Regnauld will seek you out, 
and will insult you, so that him you will have to 
meet. They will kill you, know. Oh! if you 
ever loved me, swear you will abandon this 
scheme.” 

“IT cannot,” answered her lover, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, his countenance greatly agi- 
tated. ‘Ask anything else, and I will grant it. 
But this I cannot.” 

The Lady Beatrice dried her tears. She was 
as haughty as she was loving. It was the first 
boon she had ever asked, and its refusal called 
the blood to her cheek. 

‘‘Then I bid you farewell,” she said, disen- 
gaging herself, and rising. 

‘‘But my honor?” The speaker rose, agitated, 
and looked beseechingly at her. 

“If a man cannot surrender his honor, in a 
case like this, when a lady asks it, he is unworthy 
of her.” She spoke coldly, almost disdainfully, 
and moved away. 

«But hear me, only a word,” urged her lover, 
following her. ‘If I do not appear, you are lost 
to me forever.” 

But the Lady Beatrice did not even look back. 
She was, in truth, afraid to trust herself. Her 
anger was ready to give way at his appealing 
words. But she reflected that, perhaps, it was 
better to part thus: he would the sooner forget 
her, if he thought her unjust; and so she reso- 
lutely walked on, nor deigned even a glance, oh! 
how bitterly to repent it, when, at night, she 
found herself alone in her chamber, and thought 
how cruel she must have seemed to him. 

‘‘Holy mother,” she said, at last, toward 
morning, with many a wild sob, ‘‘be with him 
and bless him through life. Make him happy 
with some one he can love.” 

She did not pray for herself, she could not. It 


telling him that, when I had won renown, and : seemed to her as if that would be profanation, 
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for she, at least, could never be happy. And 
with this desolate feeling at her heart she sank, 
about daybreak, into a stupified sleep. 

Meantime the castle was allin an uproar. A 
courier had arrived announcing the approach of 
the expected guest, who was already close at 
hand, and would arrive in less than an hour. 
The marquis rose, at once, to welcome the count. 
He ordered a sumptuous breakfast to be pre- 
pared, and his daughter to be roused, while he 
himself set forward, with several attendants, to 
meet her suitor. 

The Lady Beatrice accordingly had scarcely 
fallen asleep, when she was woke by her hand- 
maidens to hear her father’s commands. Never 
did criminal, on the morning of his execution, 
feel so utterly hopeless as she did now. The 
very sky, that to others was brilliant almost 
beyond example, appeared to her as if covered 
with a pall. Could she have closed her eyes, 
never to open them again, it would have been a 
blessing above price. But no! there was no 
escape for her, even the grave would not be her 
friend. So she yielded passively to her tire- 
women, and was decked in her choicest apparel, 
unconscious all the while of what they were 
arraying her in, conscious indeed of only one 
thing, that her heart was breaking. 

Suddenly she remembered her lover’s threat 
to force his way into her father’s presence. It 
was a gleam of hope, at least, or so it seemed to 
her now, mad as the project had appeared the 
day before. Oh! if he would only come, that 
she might see him once more, even if nothing 
else should result from his visit. But this he 
would not do. She had angered him beyond hope 
of pardon. He was now miles away, resolved to 
forget her, and upbraiding her reproachfully for 
her cruelty. These thoughts passed through her 
mind, in a sort of wild, chaotic confusipn, driving 
her almost to the brink of insanity. + 

Meantime her foster-sister went jabout the 
room, with difficulty restraining her tears, for 
she saw how her mistress was suffering. All at 
once, the trumpets sounded, and the maids ran 
to the window, each anxious to catch a first 
glimpse of the bridegroom. The foster-sister, 
with the curiosity of the rest, had started too, 
but happening to catch a look of her mistress’ 
face, her heart smote her, and returning to the 
chair of the Lady Beatrice, she knelt down, and 
began fondling and kissing the listless hand that 
hung there. 

Soon the maids returned, outdoing each other 
with praises of the bridegroom’s personal appear- 
ance, and of the splendor of his retinue. But 
their mistress heard nothing of all this. She 
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sat, gazing on vacancy, like one whom some great 
calamity had transformed to stone, so that even 
the most unobservant began to whisper, to won- 
der if she had a lover in secret, and to change 
their gaiety for sad and compassionate looks. 
‘Dear mistress,” said her foster-sister, at last, 
‘rouse yourself. Your father will soon be here 
to conduct you down. Bring some stimulant,” 
she said, sharply turning to the wondering maids, 


‘don’t you see your mistress is ill. This event 
has been too much for her. She has slept little, 
and is now prostrated, that is all, Bring wine 


quick, strong wine, and then leave the room. 
But hold your gossiping tongues.” 

Left alone with the Lady Beatrice, the faithful 
foster-sister finally succeeded in arousing the 
poor giri, by representing to her that the inter- 
view was inevitable, and that any effort to avoid 
it, by leading to inquiry, and discovering the 
transactions of the last few weeks, would ruin 
them both, but especially the speaker. 

‘It is on me your father’s anger will chiefly 
fall,” she said, for she knew this would rouse her 
mistress if anything would. ‘‘You he can, at 
worst, only send to a convent. But he has power 
of life and death over me as lord of his own 
seignority.” 

So, at last, supported by her foster-sister, but 
looking like a livid corpse decked in bridal ap- 
parel, the Lady Beatrice suffered herself to be 
lead down stairs, and into the great hall, where 
the Count Regnauld awaited her. At the thresh- 
hold she stopped, and would have fallen, had not 
her attendant sustained her by main strength, 
till her father received her on his still stalwart 
arm. Little accustomed to young ladies, the 
marquis attributed her agitation to maidenly 
timidity, and, therefore, gave himself no concern 
at her paleness, though wishing secretly she had 
allowed her maidens to rouge her cheek a little. 

“*My lord count,” he said, as his guest ad- 
vanced, with- courtly haste, to meet them, “I 
must apologize for my daughtef, who seems coy 
to-day. But as you are just from Paris, perhaps 
you have some recipe, brought from the court, 
to cure such young ladies.” 

The Lady Beatrice felt that she ought to look 
up, in order to greet their guest, but she could 
not. The count evidently was waiting for this 
act of civility, as he suffered some time to elapse 
before he answered his host. At last, he said, 

«Will not the Lady Beatrice deign even a look 
to the humblest of her suitors?” 

That voice, could it be? Did not her ears 
deceive her. She glanced up breathlessly at the 
speaker. No, she was not deceived, for there, in 
the person of the count, was her anonymous lover. 
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It was too much for her, after the excitement 
she had gone through before, and, giving a shriek 
as if she had been struck by a death-shot, she 
fell senseless on the floor. 

But joy rarely kills, and long before night, the 
Lady Beatrice had revived sufficiently to see and 
to forgive her lover, whose explanation was soon 
made. 

‘¢Dearest,” he said, ‘‘I throw myself on your 
mercy for this deception. But I could not 
endure the thought of marrying without love, 
and so I formed the plan of coming down here 
and secretly making your acquaintance——” 

She pressed his hands at these words, and gave 
him such a look, that he had to bend down and 
kiss her before he could proceed. 

«You know how we first met. Fortune favored 
me, I admit, though I had been, for two whole 
days, watching to make your acquaintance.” 
And then he proceeded to tell how profound was 
the impression she had made on him, and how his 
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love had grown, day-by day. Finally he con- 
cluded as follows :— 

‘‘When I found, yesterday, how you took the 
denouement I had prepared for our little drama, 
I believe I should have confessed all, had you not 
prevented it. Never before had I reflected how 
much pain my deceit might cause you, for 4 
while, at the end. But I have your forgiveness 
now, have I not? You know I couldn’t swear 
not to be here to-day. ‘It is the only thing, rely 
on, it, I shall ever refuse you.” 

The Lady Beatrice could not answer, for the 
glad tears choked her utterance. But she pressed 
his hand, and looked up into his eyes, oh! how 
happy. 

A few days after they were married, the whole 
county pronouncing them the handsomest couple, 
that had gone to the altar, within human memory. 

They never forgot their old rendezvous by the 
waterfall, but often, with book and guitar, re- 
newed there the drama of ‘‘ Music anp Lovs.” 





‘A SUMMER VISION. 





BY MRS. Cc. H. CRISWELL. 





Tue shades of eve were hast’ning on, 
The clouds of night grew pale, 

As Luna with her face so wan, 

From which the mists had slowly gone, 
Shone softly through her silver veil 

Upon a scene so beautiful and rare, 

As if her beams could ever linger there. 


It was a lawn, like those we deem 
Elysian to be, 
Tall trees waved ’neath the softened gleam 
Of countless stars, that fainter seem 
’Neath Luna’s placid brilliancy : 
Along the shaded walks the night breeze sigh’d, 
And with its echo, in the distance died. 


Bright was the spot to mortal view— 
A silent charm was here; 
Fair were the flowers of pleasing hue, 
And sweet the scented shrubs that grew 
In all their wild luxuriance near; 
Dark, stately pines here reared their tops on high, 
As if they wished to touch the vaulted sky. 


The birds of day to rest had gone, 
And those of night were still, 
Except the owl, that omened one, 
With whose shrill voice was heard the tone 
Of lonely, plaintive whip-poor-will. 
And save thése sounds, no voice fell on the ear, 
Excepting one, ’t were luxury to hear. 





Sweet were the notes that charmed the air! 
From sweeter lips they fell— 
For, ’neath a willow drooping there 
Across the pathway, stood—how fair! 
A graceful nymph—I cannot tell 
The beauty of her brow, her soft, dark eyes, 
And their long fringes, wherein Cupid lies. 


And she was singing to the moon 
That brightly on her shone, 
A simple verse—and thought how soon 
Had passed away gay, happy June, 
And all its fleeting pleasures flown. 
Thus musing on the past, she breathed a sigh, 
And started—as she heard it echoed nigh. 


She turned—and saw before her there, 

A stranger, proudly tall— 
The night breeze waved his rich brown hair 
Around a brow of calmness rare, 

That beamed with truth—nor was this all— 
For, in his dark-fringed eyes of blue there shone 
A magic light that dwelt in them alone. 


He bent those eyes upon her brow, 

And spoke—“I know it well— 
No one hath beauty such as thou, 
To thee all hearts devoted bow— 

Sweet maid, thou art the village belle.” 
The spell was broke—I wakened but to see, 
Sweet Henriette, new lovers bow to thee. 
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LAVENDER AND PINKS. 





BY FANNY SMITH. 





Do you know, dear reader, what a bouquet of 
lavender and pinks is like? Can you gonceive 
that the far-famed airs from ‘‘ Araby the blest” 
are dull in their spicy fragrance compared with 
them? 

One pleasant June morning, as I was tearfully 
watching the long willow branches sway back and 
forth in the light breeze, thinking how in their 
graceful motions they were like the loving arms 
which once had entwined my neck, and were now 
palsied and cold in death, and saying to my heart 
‘there is no sorrow like to my sorrow”—my 
hostess entered with a bunch of lavender and 
pinks. Their perfume filled my room, and as I 
turned from the window by which I was leaning, 
to receive them, Mrs. A—— said quietly, 

‘Will you have these flowers? they are my 
favorites, and I never like to put any others with 
them,” and I knew by a slight quivering of the 
mouth, and the hasty manner in which she turned 
away, instead of the usual few minutes chat, 
that there were sad memories connected with 
my bouquet. 

The summer months passed pleasantly by in 
the little, low, old-fashioned cottage, with its two 
huge willow trees in front, and giant walnuts at 
the back, whose branches swayed amicably to- 
gether over the roof; and always on my toilet 
table stood a bouquet of fragrant roses and 
stately lilies, or of larkspurs, lady’s-slippers and 
coreopsis; but always in a separate bunch, as 
long as they were in season, were a few spears 
of lavender and pinks. 

There was a quiet melancholy in my hostess’ 
face which had from the first interested me. 
I knew by the silvery hairs which so thickly 
threaded her raven bands, and by the quiet kind- 
ness in her dark eyes, and by the low, unexcited 
tones of her voice, that the trials of life had 
swayed fearfully around her, and that now she 
was exhausted and asked only for rest. 

In the course of time I learned her history. 

As a girl, self-willed and high-spirited, she had 





but clay at her feet, but with a woman’s undying 
faith she hoped on, through poverty, and deser- 
tion, and contumely, and she curbed her high 
spirit to gentle words, and went meekly about to 
make her home attractive, but, alas! in vain— 
and after years of sorrow and hope, she rested 
his dying head upon her bosom, and listened with 
an appalled heart to the blasphemous ravings of 
his delirium. And she laid him in his grave, and 
stilled the moaning of her heart, that she might 
care for the little ones yet left to comfort her. 

But a few months passed, and a new anxiety 
awaited her. The little babe that was just be- 
ginning to lisp ‘‘ma—ma” so lovingly, that was 
so winsome in its ways, so cooing and happy 
through all her troubles—the ‘‘man child” to 
whose future she was already looking, when he 
should be her comfort and support, sickened and 
died. 

She laid him in his little coffin, composed his 
golden curls and waxen fingers, and knelt down 
and tried to thank God that he had been saved 
from the trials and temptations to come. Wild 
sobs at times escaped her, as she thought of 
putting him from her warm bosom, and. tender 
encircling arms into the cold, unpitying grave; 
but the appeal of the dear Jesus, ‘‘ Suffer little 
children to come unto me and forbid them not,” 
should it be in vain? and with a fervent ‘‘Thy 
will be done,” she laid her baby away from her. 

Time wore away to Mrs. A—— in the quiet 
discharge of her duties to her two remaining 
children. Hopes for the coming plans were again 
beginning to dawn faintly through the dark sor- 
rows of the past, when a terrible accident befel 
her youngest child. Still the mother’s heart and 
hand were not palsied. Day by day she lifted 
the little sufferer to the window, to feel the cool 
breeze, or to gaze on the trees, the flowers, the 
sunset; night by night with trembling fingers 
she wiped the cold dews, caused by the racking 
pain, from its forehead; and stilled the wild cry 
that was going up from her own heart, to sing 


married against the wishes of her friends, and ; it to rest with sweet lullabys. 


after a few months of wild happiness, she awoke 


At times indeed her strength would almost fail 


from her fever dream to find that he, for whom} her. She would rush from the room, to escape 
she had left friends and the luxuries of a wealthy } the wail from the white parched lips, and the 
home, was unworthy of the sacrifice. Year after} longing, imploring glance of her child's eye, to 


year passed, and she found her idol shattered and } moan out, ‘oh, God, oh, God,” the only prayer 
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she could utter for strength, and go back with ; 


smiles and cheerful tones to the bed-side. 

At length the hour for the mortal struggle 
came, and in her own arms the mother held the 
child, repulsing with a sharp, jealous tone, all who 
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Then the time came when the walks in the 
garden, which she had cultivated with so much 
care, had to be discontinued, and: she only knew 


of its wealth and beauty by the fresh bouquets 


which were plucked daily: though the only per- 





offered to touch what had now become so fear- } fume for which she cared was that of her laven- 
fully precious to her, and as she struggled with ;der and pinks. A few sprigs of those were 
the convulsed form, she turned away her head, ; always on her bosom, their spiciness revived her 
that those looks of agony might not haunt her {so; and she would sit listlessly arranging the 
forever. Amid wind and rain she laid her second i grey blue of the lavender with the white and 
child away from her; and when for nights after ‘ crimson of the carnations, in the pleasant June 


the storm moaned sickeningly among the willow 
branches and around the house top, she longed 
to go out and throw herself upon the little 
grave, to protect the untroubled sleeper from its 
fury. 

At last the poverty which had so long stared 
her in the face disappeared. By the death of 
relatives, a sum which would make her comfort- 
able for life, was secured to her, and her whole 
attention now was turned to the education of her 
remaining child. This daughter was growing up 
into a gentle, delicate girl, who seemed to have 
imbibed her mother’s sorrows in infancy, so that 
she appeared never to have known the careless 
pleasures of childhood, and the undimmed hopes 
of girlhood. 

Day by day the mother watched this last trea- 
sure, as fair and fragile as a pale lily blossom, 
fearing that every rude wind would crush it to 
the earth—sickening at the agonizing thought 
that perhaps this, her last comfort on earth, 
would be snatched from her too. The young 
girl had unconsciously become her friend, coun- 
sellor, teacher. 

To the watchful eye of love, which cannot be 
deceived, for its instincts are so sure, the change 
from week to week became more perceptible. 
The step was more feeble; the voice lower than 
of old; whilst the large eyes seemed filled with 
& mournful radiance; and the blue veins in the 
thin, white hands grew larger every day. 
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sunshine, while visions of the far away land to 
which she was hastening, became more distinct 
the nearer she approached it. 

One July morning found her too feeble to rise 
from her bed as usual; and when the morrow’s 
sun arose she was shrouded for the grave with a 
bouquet of her favorite flowers on her bosom; 
seventeen years from the day on which she had 
been laid, a little wailing stranger, on the warm, 
palpitating bosom of her mother, she was laid 
again on the cold bosom of her mother earth, 
who stretched out her cold arms to receive her. 

Then many talked of the wonderful resigna- 
tion of the mother. They knew not that it was 
the apathy of despair, leading almost to unbe- 
lief, that her faith had nearly died out by reason 
of her many trials; and that as Job of old was 
advised, she was almost tempted to ‘‘curse God 
and die.” But better feelings at last triumphed. 
From out among the glowing stars she saw the 
loving eyes of those she lost look down upon her, 
and she heard their voices in the night wind that 
murmured around the cottage, and all pleasant 
things which God had created drew her with 
loving arms to them and Him; and now where- 
ever there are tossings on sick pillows, or weep- 
ing eyes, or breaking hearts, or immortal souls 
panting at the gates of the Eternal City, Mrs. 
A is there to counsel and console. 

I now say no more to my heart, ‘‘there is no 
sorrow like to my sorrow.” 








SONG AT TWILIGHT. 





BY CLARENCE MAY. 





I rove the calm and gentle hour, 
When twilight, soft and pale, 

Flings her light curtain o’er the world, 
And shrouds each silent vale; 

When star-beams sleep so lovingly 
Upon the throbbing stream, 

For Mem’ry then wakes sweeter songs, 
And many a fairy dream. 





The wind’s low whispers ’mong the flowers, 
Comes stealing on the air, 

And music fills the hallow’d hour, 
That stirs the heart with pray’r. 

Oh, there’s a charm thrown round the soul, 
On such a Summer’s even, 

That breathes of more than earthly bliss— 
’Tis something linked with Heaven! 




















A MID-SUMMER DAY-DREAM. 





BY ELLA RODMAN. 





Tue shades of evening were falling around, 
and the last train of cars for Elm-Brook were 
perpetrating the dreadful explosion known as 
“Jetting off steam.” The horses that had been 
standing quietly in the shade, undisturbed by any 
enemies except the flies, began to prick up their 
ears and pant for action; children looked reso- 
jutely into the twilight, and identified various 
trees and posts as ‘‘grandma,” and ‘Aunt 
Sarah;” and the older portion of the community 
made frantic rushes at the liberated crowd, 
somewhat in the style of the play where all 


make for chairs—no matter whose they get if } 


they are not left without one. 

Rather bewildered by the noise and darkness, 
was a young lady, who carried a small hand- 
basket, and seemed undecided whether she had 
arrived at her destination or not. Her figure 
was slight and graceful; and she wore a travel- 
ling dress of brown linen, with a deep cape of 
the same, and a straw bonnet trimmed with 
white ribbon. Her gloves and gaiters were un- 
exceptionable; and a deep collar and cuffs of 
the most spotless linen completes her attire. 
Her face, what could be seen of it, shaded, as it 
was, by her veil, was certainly attractive, for 
strangers were constantly approaching her with 
offers of assistance; but she declined them all, 
and stood like a shipwrecked mariner upon the 
boarded strip in front of the ladies’ saloon. 

It is not very exhilarating to find oneself in a 
strange place with no one ready to receive you; 
and Lilla Mornton, having undertaken a three 
hours’ journey alone for the first time in her life, 
watched the receding locomotive with something 
in her eye, which, had there been any sunshine 
around, would have sparkled very much like a 
tear. But, before she had quite made up her 
mind to be miserable, a mild-looking gentleman, 
in a white cravat, seized both hands with a rap- 
turous welcome, and coolly possessed himself of 
the hand-basket on her arm. 

*‘T was so afraid,” said he, ‘‘that you were 
going to disappoint us again—but here you are 
at last. Now for the baggage-ticket.” 

The trunk was soon procured; and the travel- 
ler’s spirits revived when she found herself 
seated beside Mrs. Willgrove in the minister’s 
substantial carriage, en route for the parsonage. 
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A flock of small boys, who seemed disposed 
within the vehicle almost as impassibly as. the 
cherubs in pictures, stared at the stranger until 
their faces were prolonged notes of curiosity 
and admiration; while a three-year-old urchin, 
who, by some mental hallucination, was con- 
sidered a baby and treated accordingly, reposed 
in his mother’s arms, and was remarkably in- 
fantile for his years in everything but size. 

The evening was beautiful; the sweet odor of 
fresh hay and clover blossoms came borne upon 
the air; and as the carriage rolled quietly along 
upon the turf-striped road, Lilla came to the 
conclusion that the life of a country clergyman 
approached nearer the dolce far niente of perfect 
happiness, than any state of existence at which 
she had yet obtained a glimpse. The situation 
of Elm-Brook was picturesque in the extreme; 
a pretty, Connecticut village just on the sound, 
while the beautiful trees from which it derived 
its name surrounded it like a guard of gigantic 
sentinels. Mr. Willgrove smiled at the raptures 
of his visitor, as they drove along, and Jrs. Will- 
grove looked exactly as she had looked before. 
Her’s was not a face remarkable for expression. 

The parsonage was now in sight—an old- 
fashioned country dwelling, that seemed buried 
in rose-vines; and the traveller alighted with a 
firm conviction that her somewhat adventurous 
visit would be productive of an endless amount 
of pleasure. 

A romantic, thoughtless, half visionary sort of 
a character was Lilla Mornton. Without being 
remarkably pretty, she invariably attracted; and 
her tasteful style of dress was in itself a charm. 
Added to this, a complete ignorance of the ways 
of the world, which her admirers termed ‘‘beau- 
tiful freshness,” and her aunt ‘lamentable green- 
ness,” always interested people as to what she 
would do or say next. She had been taken by 
a wealthy aunt and uncle from a large family of 
children at an early age; and Lilla’s satisfactory 
establishment in the world was the theme now 
uppermost in the minds of her relatives. Her — 
uncle, to be sure, would have missed her sadly; 
but it had been so often impressed upon him 
by his lady that the getting rid of Lilla was 
actually a matter of duty, that he supposed it 
must be. The prettiest of dresses were always 
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at her disposal, for the arraying of a young girl 
was a source of absolute pleasure to the child- 
less Mrs. Mornton, and Lilla was quite as indis- 
pensable, on that account, as a doll to children 
of a smaller growth; so the petted niece enjoyed 
her well-filled wardrobe exceedingly, without 
troubling herself in the least to wonder whether 
such things would always be forthcoming. 

The whole party had gone to Saratoga; and 
there they found some old friends of Lilla’s, the 
Willgroves, who had actually come for the ex- 
press purpose of benefiting Mrs. Willgrove’s 
health, without a thought of being fashionable! 








PILI PSA IANS 
consequences, either—for there were none to 
take. Lilla tried not to laugh, but she felt very 
much like it, when Mr. Willgrove, after frowning 
immensely, resumed his seat. 

Trotty displayed his independence by kicking 
the straw mat placed before him to receive the 
breakfasts, dinners, and teas, which he made q 
regular practice of upsetting; and his mother 
contented herself with saying occasionally— 
*¢don’t, Trotty”—a monotonous sound which he 
probably attributed to the crickets, for he never 
deigned to notice it. 

No one could conquer the redoubtable Trotty; 


Lilla was perfectly unmanageable; she would } until, at length, tired of tormenting every one, 
talk to Mrs. Willgrove by the hour, without} he fell asleep, and was borne from the bosom of 


taking the least trouble to entertain Mr. Moody, 
who sat on the other side of her with his hands 


? 


his family without a struggle. A feeling like 
that experienced by Sinbad, when he found him- 


in his pockets, wrapt up in the possession of a} self freed from the old man who had clung to 
hundred thousand dollars, but whose bump of; him so tenaciously, appeared to diffuse itself 


conversation was not very strongly developed. 


through the family on the disappearance of 


The Willgroves insisted upon a visit—Lilla put Trotty; and Mr. Willgrove preached such a 
forth all her powers of pleading—it was rather } beautiful sermon on the moonlight, as they sat 
early in the season for people who were any- } in the open window, that Lilla wondered more 
bodies to be at the watering-places—so, Mrs. } and more at his wife’s perpetual calmness. 


Mornton gave a conditional promise of accept- 
ance; that is, they were to return home, first, 
and if no more eligible excursion offered, Lilla 
was to be sent to Elm-Brook. So matters stood, 
until the day in question; haunted by a dim 
perspective of Mr. Moody, who, until the last 
moment, was confidently expected to ‘‘turn up,” 
and thus put a stop to her proposed flitting, our 
heroine impatiently counted the slow hours until 
she found herself seated in the cars, and watched 
her uncle’s receding figure as he disappeared in 
the distance. 

She was now at the parsonage; and she con- 
templated the small windows, with their narrow 
panes, the wooden mantles, and the mirror- 
less apartment with feelings of pleasure. The 
old-fashioned silver, the gay-colored china, and 
diminutive spoons, were themes of never-ceasing 
admiration; and Lilla found herself, where she 
had so often wished to be, in an old-fashioned 
country house. 

All was so sweetly peaceful; except, indeed, 
when the large infant before-mentioned mani- 
fested an insane desire to scald himself and 
brothers with hot tea, and, in consequence of 
their resistance, laid violent hands upon them. 
The boys received his slaps as though they were 
used to them, and they probably were. 

**Trotty!” said Mr. Willgrove, a corruption of 
Trotford, after a rich uncle, ‘*Trotty!” and he 
looked stern as a warning angel, ‘stop, now! or 
take the consequences!” 

But Trotty didn’t stop, and he didn’t take the 
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Sunday came; and the visitor found herself, 
for the first time, within the limits of a real 
country church. Through the half closed blinds 
came glimpses of waving foliage and blue water, 
and the sweet breath of summer, that played 
mischievous franks with the hymn-book leaves, 
and even dared to stir the slightly silvered locks 
that rested on the clergyman’s brow. 

Lilla had attired herself in accordance with 
the simplicity of the scene, and her muslin dress 
and black scarf looked fresh and pretty; while 
the only ornament inside of her straw bonnet 
were soft braids of brown hair that rested on 4 
cheek of delicate fairness. Lilla’s eyes, though 
not in themselves uncommon, had a marvelous 
power of being raised up and cast down effec- 
tively; and as they now travelled around the 
various pews, the occupants found their atten- 
tion irresistibly attracted toward the stranger. 
They were a plain-looking set, the people of 
Elm-Brook; and Lilla selected more than one 
old woman, who, she was sure, ornamented the 
edge of her pies with a thimble. 

Mr. Willgrove began his sermon simply and 
beautifully, and every eye in the community 
was turned reverently toward him. The visitor 
listened, spell-bound, to the deep voice that 
seemed to penetrate every quarter; but when 
the plate was handed around, her eyes resumed 
their roving propensities, and finally rested in a 
distant corner with every appearance of interest. 

Dressed in his Sunday best, and brushed to 
the last degree of nicety, sat a young gentleman, 
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who, in height, at least, seemed a human proto- 
type of the elm trees around. His rather hand- 


some features wore an expression of the utmost 


gravity; and his eyes were furtively directed 


toward the minister’s pew. It may have been 
because the greater portion of the men were 


evidently private property—or because she so 
constantly detected his eyes in the act of watch- 
ing her own; but, however this was, Lilla be- 
came quite interested in observing this country 


youth, and fancied in him a strong resemblance 
to somebody who would, doubtless, have been 
an admirer, were it not that her annt was so 
The elegant Lindsey 
Brereton would, probably, have felt but little 
complimented by this fancy; but as Lilla glanced 


determined he should be. 


at the extensive figure in that corner pew, she 
thought of ‘‘ndture’s nobleman,” and of every 
thing else that was particularily unsuited to the 
character before her. 

In passing out of church, she had ao nearer 
view of her silent admirer; he looked rather 
coarse upon a close survey, and his clothes were 
none of the finest; but an earnest gaze from 


those dark hazel eyes brought a glowing color 


to Lilla’s usually pale cheek, and she joined Mr. 
Willgrove in some confusion. 

They were driving home; and respectful bows 
from the scattered congregation saluted the 
minister as they passed. 

“Of what are you thinking, Lilla?” asked Mr. 
Willgrove, as he noticed his young guest’s ab- 
straction. 

-“Of your sermon,” she replied, with some 
embarrassment, ‘‘it was beautiful.” 

“I feared,” said Mr. Willgrove, mischievously, 


“that your thoughts were otherwise employed— 
perhaps gone to look for the eyes that wandered 


about so in church time.” 
Lilla tried to laugh off the blush occasioned 


‘*besides his father’s farm, an uncle left him a 
large place completely stocked with everything. 
People say that the stores of linen and bedding 
there are inexhaustible; and there are ruffied 
pillow-cases by the dozens.” 

Lilla, who was almost as much astonished at 
this lengthy speech from Mrs. Willgrove as was 
the Persian King in the Arabian Nights, when 
his dumb bride spoke, was now compelled to 
listen to a complete inventory of Mr. Hayfield’s 
property, both personal and real estate. Mrs. 
Willgrove concluded by remarking that ‘‘all the 
girls were setting their caps for him;” and Lilla 
was rather disappointed to find that one whom 
her notice was to have rescued from obscurity, 
enjoyed all the country eclat of wealth and 
bachelorhood. 

This rural life was really beautiful. Even the 
monotonous hum of the crickets and katydids 
was perfect music at night; and in the morning, 
when Lilla stood in her window, with the fresh, 
country breeze playing with her hair, and the 
song of the birds in the tall elm trees around, 
she was quite convinced that this was the only 
phase of existence to be desired upon earth. 

Sometimes a sort of floating wish presented 
itself that Mr. Willgrove had a brother who 
looked exactly like himself, and preached just 
as he did—and that this brother should ask her 
to preside over just such a parsonage as that; 
but then Lilla’s rambles in cloud-life were 
brought back to earth by a sight of Mrs. Will- 
grove seated by an enormous basket of un- 
mended stockings, or a perfect wilderness of 
unmade shirts. Her ethereal nature shuddered 
at the idea of contact with so coarse a reality; 
and she felt, at such times, willing to brave 
‘ the danger of ‘‘not being understood,” or ‘‘ap- 
; preciated” by some Mr. Moody, or Lindsey 
; Brereton, rather than be, even to a second Mr. 
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by this remark, and then inquired: ‘Who is the 3 Willgrove what Mrs. Willgrove was. 


young gentleman that sat in the corner vew? 
The very tall one, with brown hair and eyes?” 


“You are almost as particular in your de-, 


scription as though you were making out his 
passport,” replied Mr. Willgrove, with a smile, 
“the term ‘young gentleman’ would have been 
sufficient—for such articles are, I can assure 
you, scarce enough at Elm-Brook. But to an- 
swer your question, Miss Lilla, he rejoices in the 
name of Oatson Hayfield, owns houses and lands, 
horses and cows, and, on week days, employs 
himself in tilling the ground—in other words, he 
is a regular farmer, and comes of a family who 
have pursued the same occupation from genera- 
tion to generation.” 

‘“‘He is very rich,” observed Mrs. Willgrove, 





Ministers were proverbially poor; but a far- 
mer? that Was the thing? She could spend her 
time careering around on horseback—or turning 
over the fresh hay for amusement—or doing any 
thing else that was perfectly picturesque, and not 
calculated to soil her hands. And, then, what 
pretty straw bonnets she would wear! And what 
snowy dresses! Her coral and turquoise orna- 
ments were as so much dross and rubbish com- 
pared to wild flowers; and beautiful simplicity 
more desirable than all Madame Hanton’s French 
style. 

‘*Have you fallen asleep, Lilla?” called Mr. 
Willgrove, for the carriage was waiting for a 
drive, and the young lady had been all this un- 
conscienable time tying her bonnet. 
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In two or three bounds, she had sprung down } every one else, our heroine entered the boat, and 
the flight of stairs; and the whole party, Trotty } was soon lulled by the soft, gliding motion intog 
included, proceeded as rapidly as two very slow } dream of romantic improbability. The scene wag 
horses could carrythem. The scenery was beau- } charming beyond description; and the various 
tiful—Lilla in raptures—Mr. Willgrove amused— } little islands that dot the sound looked like fairy 
and Mrs. Willgrove closely cornered by Trotty, ; bowers. The rich, warm sunlight sparkled on 
whom not even a bribe of candy could coax off ; the waves in golden streams; the sky was as 
of his mother’s lap. clear and blue as though all storms had passed 

But the wants of our earthly natures are con- } away from the earth forever; and the only draw- 
stantly obtruding themselves when their pre- { back to perfect happiness was the heat, which ig 
sence is least desired; and at Mrs. Willgrove’s } never felt in such intensity as at three o’clock on 
suggestion, the horses’ heads were turned away }a July afternoon, in a row-boat upon the water, 
from “leafy glades” and ‘‘purling streams” to But when they reached their destination, such 
rest ignominously in front of a baker’s shop. {a scene of beauty burst upon their view that 
Mr. Willgrove alighted, and left the reins in all suffering was well repaid. The blue waves 
charge of one of the boys; but the young gen- | dashed up against the little island, that looked 
tleman, absorbed in contemplating some distant like an emerald set upon the bosom of the water, 
object of interest, loosened his hold until they ; and foamed in miniature breakers, that washed 
became entangled around the horses’ feet, and a | the feet of tall trees and clustering shrubs. The 





sudden plunge forward aroused the inmates of ‘ house, which was a large, square edifice, witha ° 


the carriage to a sense of their danger. { piazza running entirely around it at the first and 
Lilla grew pale with fright, and sank helplessly second stories, was placed almost exactly in the 
back upon the cushions; but the next moment a ; middle of the island, and approached by various 
strong hand had seized the bridle—a herculean ; paths shaded by elm trees. Never in Lilla’s 
figure stood up before them—and the young far- ; wildest dreams had she imagined anything to 
mer bashfully received Mr. Willgrove’s expres- ; equal this. 
sions of gratitude. A single glance toward the Mr. Hayfield was not visible, and the party 
farthest corner of the carriage spoke volumes; ‘ proceeded up stairs to the second piazza. The 
and Lilla returned from that drive decidedly in } place was in rather a neglected state, the house 
love with Oatson Hayfield. bare of furniture, and wild grape-vines were en- 
Poor, unsuspecting Mrs. Mornton! How for- ; tangled together over the pillars; while through 
tunate that she was spared the knowledge of this ; this natural lattice-work came glimpses of blue 
fearful backsliding on the part of her carefully ; water and rich sunlight. 
trained niece. Mr. Willgrove watched his young; Lilla gazed dreamily over the sound, and 
guest with considerable interest; but he knew ; thought Oatson Hayfield a very happy man. 
her better than she knew herself, and decided } But where was he? It looked rather like an in- 
that her aunt had nothing to fear. vasion to be wandering about a private dwelling 
‘¢What say you to a boating excursion, Lilla?” } without a master of ceremonies; and Mr. Will- 
was @ question which raised that excitable young { grove departed to seek him in an adjacent corn- 
lady to a pitch of enthusiasm absolutely startling. ; field. Sometime elapsed without the appearance 
**Not very far from here,” continued Mr. Will- ; of either of the gentlemen; and the party up 
grove, ‘‘there is, in the sound, an island of about ; stairs concluded to descend. 
twelve acres, containing a solitary residence—{ Guided by the sound of voices, they approached 
this island is the farm left to Mr. Hatfield by his {a peach orchard not far from the house; and 
uncle. So, that you see he is quite a Robinson } there stood Mr. Willgrove apparently engaged in 
Crusoe, if he only lived there—but he leaves the { conversation with one of the field hands. But 
place every evening. We shall find him there in { the words: ‘*Come just as you are—the ladies 
the day time, for he is obliged to attend to the ; will excuse it,” and something about ‘working 
farm; and I have no doubt that he will be proud } clothes,” and ‘not fit,” caused Lilla to turn and 
to show his visitors every hospitality.” stare most intently into the embarrassed face of 
There was not a dissenting voice in the com- } Oatson Hayfield. 
munity; Mr. Willgrove departed to secure a boat; } The more Lilla gazed, the more astonished did 
and Lilla, half bewildered by this fresh piece of ; she become, and the more impossible she found 
romance, arrayed herself in a rose colored muslin ; it to identify the individual before her as the 
and gipsey flat, that called forth a perfect shower smart young farmer who had attracted her atten- 
of compliments when she descended. tion. A pair of feet, quite innocent of shoes or 
In the best possible humor with herself and ; stockings, whose hue spoke eloquently of potatoe 
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diggings, and whose size were doubtless a tax 
upon leather, forced themselves upon her sight 
with all the pertinacity of unwelcome ohjects— 
a shirt of crimson flannel was taking bird’s eye 
views of the world through apertures obligingly 
left for it in an outer one of coarse muslin—a 
straw hat that looked as though Mr. Hayfield 
might have been lunching upon it when inter- 
rupted by the olergyman—and a generous dis- 
play of hands that appeared fully competent to 
knock down a moderate sized horse, completed 
the picture. 

Lilla trembled, and closed her eyes, as though 
to shut out some disagreeable view; while Mr. ; 
Willgrove introduced his companion with a sort ; 
of struggle between mirth and propriety quite ; 
at variance with his usual demeanor. 

Mr. Hayfield pattered up stairs on hospitable 
thoughts intent, and Lilla took a critical survey 
of his entire figure; but by the time that she 
arrived at the sole of his foot, she felt that her 
dream was over. Whether she expected to dis- 
cover the young farmer in a full suit of black, 
with patent leather boots, shining hair, and not 
even the stiffening taken out of his collar by a 
moderate use of the hoe, she never distinctly ; 
stated; but an appealing glance toward Mr. Will- ; 
grove, as though she were desirous of removing ' 
from a disagreeable neighborhood, quite upset 
the small stock of gravity which that gentleman ; 
found himself in possession of. 

“It was really too bad,” he whispered, ‘‘to | 
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The next morning a light, Rockaway wagon 
drove up to the quiet parsonage—a pair of 
splendid horses were reined suddenly in—and 
in another moment a stylish-looking young gen- 
tleman stood in the small parlor, with a letter 
from Mrs. Mornton. Lilla introduced him as 
‘*Mr. Brereton,” and announced the necessity 
of her instant departure—her aunt would be put 
off no longer. 

Her things were soon ready, and the returning 
Rockaway bore an additional burden. Mr. Brere- 
ton spoke of Europe and the scenes through 
which he had lately passed, and Lilla’s expres- 
sive face kindled up with a glow of enthusiasm; 
he spoke of moonlight and Italian ruins, and his 
companion looked pensive; he spoke of moon- 
light and Jove, and wondered that any one should 
call Lilla pale. 

The truant was folded to her aunt’s bosom 
with an embrace that redoubled in vigor after a 
few whispered words; and Lilla laughed to think 
that she had ever fancied a resemblance between 
the country youth and Lindsey Brereton. 

Some acquaintances who saw Lilla at Madame 
Hanton’s, in the autumn, laughing and blushing 
over a rich lace veil, which her aunt insisted 
upon her trying on, glanced at each other ina 
significant manner, and were fully prepared for 
what followed—the wedding cards of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lindsey Brereton. 

But Lilla didn’t forget her old friends; the 
Willgroves received repeated invitations to re- 








come upon him so unexpectedly—but don’t : turn her visit; and one day, some years from 
laugh, Lilla.” $that Elm-Brook chapter, Mr. Willgrove found 
Here Mr. Willgrove leaned as far over the ‘ himself in the elegantly furnished dwelling over 
railing as possible, that no sound of mirth might ; which Lilla presided. A smile wreathed his lips 
torture the feelings of their entertainer; but ‘ involuntarily as he glanced at the luxury around 
Lilla was in no laughing mood. The fairy isle him, and thought how very nearly two people 
was fast losing its beauty. That dreadful figure ; had been made miserable for life. Lilla was as 
kept haunting her, even when Mr. Hayfield had ‘ unfit for Oatson Hayfield as he for her. 
removed to a distant part of the grounds; and; Her light footstep made no sound upon the 
she felt as though under the disagreeable in- ; velvet carpet, and Mr. Willgrove started as the 
fluence of some hideous dream. object of his thoughts stood before him. In the 
“And so, Lilla, you would not like to be a } youthful face of Mrs. Brereton there were no 
farmer’s wife?” whispered a voice at her elbow, traces of the few years that had flown since their 
‘it is well that you have become so easily dis- { last meeting; and she was prettier and more ele- 
gusted, for your aunt and uncle would never ; gant-looking than ever. The crimson curtains, 
have listened to such a thing.” near which she stood, cast a soft glow on her 
Our mortified heroine encountered the mirth- } cheek; and to imagine her the mistress of that 
beaming eyes of Mr. Willgrove, and turned reso- ; farm house, seemed as preposterous as it would 
lutely from all the romantic attractions of an ; have been to place the marble statuette beside 
island home. A mist had come over the blue ; her in one of the unfurnished rooms. 
water—a cloud upon the smiling sky—a change} ‘‘I am glad to see you!” said Lilla, after the 
o’er the spirit of her dream. Lilla felt that ; first greeting, ‘I have never ceased to think of 
henceforth she was to be a sacrifice to refined { you, and those beautiful sermons that I used to 
tastes and expensive habits; and resolved to : hear at Elm-Brook—and, now, I am going to tell 
meet her fate with praiseworthy philosophy. { you some good news.” 
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‘‘What is it?” asked Mr. Willgrove, seating 
himself rather reluctantly upon the embroidered 
flowers that covered the sofa, ‘‘I am fond of 
hearing good news.” 

Lilla hesitated with the embarrassment natural 
to generous people, when about to divulge their 
own performances; but, finally, she mustered 
courage to say: 

‘¢The thought of your wasting such eloquence 
and talents upon these country clodpoles has 
often troubled me, and I could not rest until I 
had accomplished my plan. Our clergyman has 
left—and the minds of the congregation were for 
sometime distracted between rival candidates. I 
told them of you—I did not praise, I only did 
you justice; several of the members heard you 
preach, and a deputation will soon wait upon 
you to ask you to exchange the monotony of an 
Elm-Brook life for a luxurious house—a princely 
salary—and a wealthy and devoted congrega- 
tion.” 

Lilla had spoken rapidly, with downcast eyes, 
and for some moments there was a pause. When 
she looked up, Mr. Willgrove stood directly before 
her, and had taken both of her hands in his. A 
bright color was burning in his cheek, and those 
earnest eyes seemed looking into her very soul. 

“Lilla,” said he, more sadly than reproach- 
fully, ‘have these paintings and statues, and all 
these beautiful things taught you this? Have 
they indeed so wound themselves about your 
heart that you offer them as irresistible bribes to 
one who has been called as a guide to others?” 

‘An expression of pain and sorrow passed over 





Lilla’s face; and seating himself beside her, Mr, 
Willgrove continued, 

“I thank you sincerely for the kindness of 
your intentions, but I should indeed be unworthy 
of my trust did I listen to the voice of this temp- 
tation. I have not the refinements of wealth, it 
is true—but I have the earth, and the sky, and 
the beautiful things of nature; and did I possess 
the eloquence and talents of which you speak, I 
never could justify myself in making them ob- 
jects of barter. The people of Elm-Brook may 
be ‘clodpoles,’ but I would not forfeit their good 
opinion for all the inducements you can offer, 
You had not always so contemptible an opinion 
of .a country life, Lilla.” 

She understood this allusicn, and smiled 
through her tears at the recollection of Oatson 
Hayfield. 

«Forgive me,” said she, ‘I feel that I have 
done very wrong.” She was completely subdued 
into a reverent admiration of the man before her, 
country clergyman though he was. 

“Now, Lilla,” said Mr. Willgrove, smilingly, 
“IT did not come here to make you cry, and if 
my presence has that effect I shall be afraid to 
ask you to Elm-Brook. We have each the situa- 
tion for which we are best fitted; and I should 
be quite as much out of my element here asa 
certain young lady, who shall be nameless, would 
have found herself at that little island in the 
sound.” 

Lilla did go to Elm-Brook—but she never had 
a relapse of the Mip-Summer Day-Dream. 
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A VIGNETTE. 





BY MES. L. 8. GOODWIN. 





Droppep upon the carpet, 
Darling Carribel, 

As a sea-nymph student, 
O’er some curious shell— 

Gazes in the petals 
Of a lily white, 

Slowly, surely, drooping, 
In the Summer light. 


Press the tiny fingers, 
Taper leaves apart, 
Folding then their snow-robe 
O’er the golden heart; 
While an artless prattle, 
Plaintive or in mirth, 
Finishes a picture 
Unto one of worth. 





“Pretty, scented blossom, 
Weary is your head, 

Shall I let you slumber 
On my little bed? 

Bud again, sweet lily, 
With no single stain, 

Do not die, my beauty, 
Bud for me again.” 


Never, baby Carrie! 
Vainly thou dost plead; 
Comes no second budding, 
At the floweret’s need. 
And—for thou must learn it, 
With us even 80; 
One, one only life-time, 
Heart embloomings know. 
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THE FORTUNE HUNTER. 





BY E. W. DEWEES. 





Frank SELDON was as fine a young fellow as 
ever breathed. He was gay, open, generous, full 
of talent, and had the kindest and best heart in 
the world. Yet with a character careless and 
uncalculating almost to a fault, he laughingly, 
but quite seriously, declared his determination 
of becoming a fortune-hunter, and he explained 
his views on the subject, to his friends, somewhat 
thus—- 

“Here am I,” he would say, ‘‘a poor devil of 
an M. D., who, despite great talents and much 
learning, has not, and, as the world goes, cannot 
reasonably expect ever to get any practice, with- 
out a helping hand from some one. My father 
has just failed in business, so I can have no help 
from that quarter—I have no one else to look to 
but myself. I am a handsome enough young 
fellow—my affections are entirely disengaged; I 
must look upon them as my stock in trade, and 
dispose of them so as to bring in the largest re- 
turn. It’s as easy to fall in love with an heiress 
as any other woman, and depend upon it I shall 
prudently contrive to make love and interest 
meet, some of these days.” 

Not long after these prudential resolutions 
were formed, two young ladies from Boston, 
came on a visit to the house of Mrs. Clemant, a 
lady of ouf fortune-hunter’s acquaintance. And 
as though fortune favored his views, one of these 
ladies, Miss Mary Bancroft, was a great heiress; 
the other, Miss Mary Dana, was the portionless 
daughter of an artist. 

Doubtless with a view of reducing theory to 
practice, our hero presented himself at Mrs. 
Clemant’s soon after the arrival of her young 
guests. When he entered the drawing-room the 
young ladies were at the piano singing a duet 
together, and several gentlemen of the neighbor- 
hood, drawn, as young Seldon suspected, by the 
same magnet which had attracted himself, stood 
near the piano listening. Entering the room 
quietly so as not to disturb the musicians, our 
hero seated himself by Mrs. Clemant on the 
sofa, and employed himself till the song ended, 
in studying the countenances of the two young 
ladies. One was a tall blond, with regular fea- 
tures, and stately bearing; the other a brunette 
of middle size, her figure full, but very graceful, 
her face so varying with changing expressions 








that the beholder was never at leisure to ascer- 
tain the style of the features. 

Young Seldon’s eyes, after scrutinizing both 
ladies, rested with most pleasure on the mobile 
face of the beautiful brunette—he hoped she 
might be the heiress. But no; when the song 
was ended, and he was introduced to the young 
ladies, the taller responded to the name of Miss 
Bancroft, the other to that of Miss Dana. 

Young Seldon sighed, but resolved to be dis- 
creet, and accordingly addressed his conversation 
to the legitimate object. Still, with all his pru- 
dence, he could not prevent his eyes wandering 
occasionally to the bright face of Miss Dana, who 
remained sitting at the piano, carelessly touching 
the keys, and looking up with varying expres- 
sions on her brilliant face, while conversing with 
@ young gentleman who was standing beside her. 

The other gentlemen, like young Seldon, at- 
tached themselves to the heiress. : 

More music was requested, and our hero being 
no indifferent musician, soon found himself taking 
pattinatrio. He felt that he never sang better, 
he saw that his companions were pleased with 
him, and his spirits rose high. He thought both 
ladies were charming; both had charming voices. 
He sang several duets with each, Miss Bancroft’s 
voice was a high and pure soprano; Miss Dana’s 
a rich contralto. Connoisseurs might prefer Miss 
Bancroft’s, that he thought very likely; but he 
felt that Miss Dana’s voice accorded best with 
his own, which was a bass. 

Both ladies were very gracious to our hero, 
and when he left them it was with the sense Of 
having passed a most delightful evening, and with 
the impression that fortune-hunting was the most 
agreeable employment in the world. 

The following evening Frank Seldon was again 
a visitor at Mrs.Clemant’s. He came, by agree- 
ment, to practice with the young ladies. Many 
times during the evening he found it necessary 
to remind himself that it was Miss Bancroft, with 
whom he was to fall in love; yet in spite of all 
his endeavors to the contrary, he found his eyes 
ever searching for Miss Dana’s piquant face, and 
resting delighted on her graceful form. In vain 
he commanded himself to admire the classic for- 
mation of Miss Bancroft’s features, and the dig- 
nity of her carriage; one bright, roguish glance 
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from his Miss Dana’s dark eye-—one pout of her 
budding lips, one sweet blush flying over her 
dark, yet brilliant face, made his heart bound 
with a rapture he could not repress, and which 
all Miss Bancroft’s perfections could not call 
forth. 

Again he sang with both young ladies; again 
he felt the vast difference between singing with 
one, whose voice, though faultlessly true, did not 
perfectly accord with his own, and the delight of 
blending his voice with another whose every tone 
seemed to melt into, and perfectly unite with his, 
forming a perfect harmony. 

Many such evenings as those I have described 
flew delightfully by. At the close of one of them, 
Mrs. Clemant seated herself at the piano to play 
a waltz for her young guests. Quite a number 
of young people were assembled in her pleasant 
drawing-room, besides our hero, and at the first 
sound of her spirited touch on the piano, gay 
couples were whirling, as though by magic, round 
the room. Frank Seldon had been too late in 
bethinking himself of his resolutions to secure 
the hand of the heiress, but he repaired this mis- 
fortune, as much as possible, by soliciting the 
hand of Miss Dana. Never did sylph move with 
lighter, more erial grace, than did the little fairy 
Frank held in his arms; she seemed to float on 
the music—to rise and fall with its cadences; not 
as by voluntary action, but as though her move- 
ments were swayed by the music, and were its 
effect. Frank felt that he had never known what 
waltzing was before. He stood beside his partner 
when she chose to sit down, fanning her, and 
gazing delighted into her bright, glowing face, 
brilliant with the color dancing had called into 
her cheeks, and gay with the laughing jests she 
addressed to him. I know not what our fortune- 
hunter was thinking about, but he started as 
though he had been doing something wrong, 
when a little movement behind him apprized him 
that Miss Bancroft wished to seat herself by her 
friend. 

As though suddenly remembering something 
he had forgotten, he begged the favor of her 
hand for fhe next waltz. Soon they were moving 
together round the room; but how different a 
thing was this waltz from the last. True, Miss 
Bancroft’s steps were perfectly correct, and her 
carriage not ungraceful—but spirit, and feeling 
were wanting. Instantly our hero’s brain began 
to spin a theory as to the mode of determining a 
woman's character by her manner of waltzing. 

As soon as Frank’s attention was no longer 
required by his partner, his eyes went eagerly 
in search of Miss Dana. She was waltzing with 
Mr. ——, the gentleman with whom he had 





observed her talking, the first evening he had 
ever seen her. A pang of jealousy shot through 
his heart. He could not endure to think the 
delight which so lately had thrilled to his inmost 
being, should be common to others as well ag 
himself. Even when the waltz was ended, his 
tortures were not over, for Mr. —— still lingered 
near his partner, and our poor fortune-hunter 
envied him every smile he gained from the por- 
tionless friend of the heiress. 

Still, notwithstanding the strange fascination 
which Miss Dana exercised over him, our hero 
was far from succumbing without a struggle to 
his impulses. He had made up his mind to be 
a fortune-hunter, and a fortune-hunter, he was 
still determined to be. After his old fashion of 
soliloquizing he often talked to himself thus: 

‘The idea of my marrying for love, is simply 
preposterous. I couldn’t afford it; and besides, 
I’m not in love. Miss Mary Dana is very en- 
chanting, I own,” here he always paused, and 
sighed before proceeding, ‘‘but Miss Mary Ban- 
croft is more classically beautiful, and any man 
might be proud to call such a woman his wife, 
Yes, to-night I will go to Mrs. Clemant’s with 
my wits about me, and not let every trifling 
temptation divert me from my object.” 

Thus bravely our hero talked; but, alas! for 
human weakness—the first tone of Miss Dana’s 
rich voice, the first sound of her merry laugh, 
the first glance of her roguish eye, made his 
heart bound, and fettered his every thought upon 
herself. The little witch seemed aware of the 
power she wielded, and disposed to use it tyran- 
nically. She piqued young Seldon, she flirted 
with him—she repulsed him, she enticed him; 
she was cold, warm, teazing, alluring, quarrel- 
some, and tender, twenty times a day. Worst 
of all was it for our hero, when she made him 
jealous by flirting with M.——. It did not re- 
quire the keen eye of a lover, to see that the 
latter was much interested in her. He was a 
man of refinement, and superior character—by 
no means a rival to be despised. Frank felt this, 
and ere long every thought of fortune-hunting 
was forgotten in the absorbing struggle to eclipse 
his rival in Miss Dana’s regard. She, little 
coquette as she was, showed no preference for 
either. 

One bright morning in May, a gay party of 
equestrians left Mrs. Clemant’s door. They were 
to ride to a lovely spot in the country, where they 
were to spend the day. Servants were to follow 
them in wagons, bringing refreshments, and all 
other necessaries; a collation was to be spread 
on the grass, and after a day of pleasure, they 
were to return home by moonlight. 
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The day was propitious, and in high spirits the 
party arrived at the place of destination. True, 
our poor fortune-hunter’s spirits were a little 
dashed by having been too late to secure the 
honor of escorting Miss Dana, and his temper 
tried by observing the tender gallantry of Mr. 
——, who rode beside her; these circumstances, 
however, did not appear to affect the general 
happiness of the party, and all was smiles and 
sunshine. 

Almost immediately after the collation, which 
proved a most successful affair, young Seldon 
observed that Miss Dana had disappeared, and 
as time slipped on, and she did not return, he 
began to feel some uneasiness on her account. 
No one else appeared to notice her absence, and 
Mr. ——’s presence proved that he was not with 
her; a circumstance which Frank observed with 
satisfaction. His anxiety still increasing as it 
grew later, he resolved, at last, to steal away and 
go in search of her. Happening to pags the large 
tree where the horses were tied, he perceived 
with something like a start of horror, that Miss 
Dana’s horse was not there. 

‘Where is Miss Dana’s horse?” he inquired of 
the groom. The man, in more words than I cared 
to repeat, explained that Miss Dana had mounted 
her horse, two hours before, saying she was only 
going a few miles, to explore a pretty spot which 
had struck her fancy as she passed it in the 
morning, and should be back in an hour. 

Scarcely knowing what he did, Seldon rushed 
on in the direction indicated, his brain in a per- 
fect tumult of terror, and the most burning love. 
Yes, in the first moment of apprehension for Miss 
Dana’s safety, the love which had slumbered half 
unconsciously in his bosom, burst forth with an 
intensity which left him no longer in doubt as 
to his feelings. He had gone but about a mile, 
when he descried a riderless horse galloping to- 
ward him—it was Miss Dana’s. Our hero made 
an unsuccessful effort to catch the reins as the 
horse passed, and then sped, without delaying 
for another attempt, still more swiftly onward. 
About two miles further on, he saw a motionless 
object lying on the road. His heart sank. As 
he approached he perceived that his fears were 
realized. Miss Dana lay there totally insensible. 
Seldon raised her in his arms, but his agitation 
was so great that he could not determine if she 
were alive or dead; and so completely had excess 
of emotion destroyed his presence of mind, that 
not one of the many medical remedies, with which 
he should have been familiar, occurred to him. 
He could only fold her fondly in his arms, kissing 
her pale cheeks, and calling on her name in tones 


of the deepest distress. Suddenly he thought he } 





perceived a faint shade of pink returning to the 
white cheek—it deepened at the rapturous kiss 
of thanksgiving he pressed on her lips—it became 
a deep blush as he pressed her joyfully to his 
heart, and when he looked again in her face, the 
closed eyes half opened, and from under the long 
lashes, a sidelong glance of mischievous roguery 
flashed out, and a smile of peculiar meaning 
lurked about the mouth. That smile seemed to 
say, plainly as words, ‘‘you’re nicely cornered, 
sir!” Seldon caught its meaning, and instantly 
jumped at the conclusion that the whole scene 
had been but a preconcerted trick. Hurt and 
indignant, he sprang from Miss Dana’s side, and 
was about to utter some angry words, when he 
perceived by his companion’s sinking form, and 
pallid face, that she was again nearly fainting. 

“IT believe I am somewhat hurt,” she said, 
pointing to her arm, which hung lifeless by her 
side. Our hero knelt beside her with words of 
concern and sympathy. He saw at once that the 
arm was broken, and summoning his own reso- 
lution, he asked Miss Dana if she had strength 
and courage to have it set on the spot, telling 
her that by this promptness she would be saved 
much future pain, and promising to exert his 
utmost skill. Miss Dana assented, and bore the 
necessary pain Seldon was obliged to inflict, with 
such unflinching fortitude as increased still more 
the exalted admiration which he already enter- 
tained for her. 

Carried away by the excitement of the moment, 
and the tender compassion called forth»by the 
occasion, words of love escaped our hero’s lips, 
of which he was unconscious till it was too late 
to recall them—nor did he wish to do so. In 
spite of the whispers of prudence, his heart ex- 
ulted in their utterance, and he listened breath- 
lessly for Miss Dana's reply. It was so low that 
he had to bend his head to catch her whisper. 

“They told me you wanted to marry an 
heiress.” ‘ 

Seldon bit his lip. 

‘*Why don’t you marry Miss Bancroft?” con- 
tinued his tormentor—‘‘she’s a fortune, and— 
they say you’re a fortune-hunter.” 

An angry flash rose to Seldon’s cheek, but 
mastering himself in a moment, he replied, 

“Your taunt comes home to me with some 
truth; but surely, Mary, I had no reason to ex- 
pect it from you.” 

How Mary replied, and how the question was 
settled, I know not; I only know that half an 
hour afterward, when found by some of their 
friends, who had come in search of them, having 
become alarmed by the return of Miss Dana’s 
horse without a rider, they appeared to be on 
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the best of terms with each other, and notwith- 
standing Miss Dana’s painful accident, her face, 
as well as that of our hero, was radiant with 
happiness. 

Miss Dana was duly scolded for her impru- 
dence, and pitied for her misfortune; and, as to 
ride home on horseback was impossible, the gen- 
tlemen contributed their overcoats, and the ladies 
their shawls, to form a couch for her on the 
bottom of one of the wagons. Thither Seldon 


carefully lifted her, and insisted on driving the } 


vehicle himself. 


One morning, about a week from this time, an ’ 


elderly gentleman, Mr. Bancroft, arrived at Mrs. 
Clemant’s. He had come on to escort his daugh- 
ter and her friend home. Seldon was at the 
house at the time of his arrival, having called, 


as in duty bound, to visit his patient. He heard ; 








‘*No, sir—no fortune-hunter, as he has shown 
by his conduct, which has proved him better than 
his words.” She paused a moment, and then 
with a charming blush and smile she extended 
her hand to Seldon, and added, still addressing 
her father— 

‘sHe convinced me, sir, entirely to my satis- 
faction, that he was sincerely in love with the 
portionless Miss Dana—I shall not easily be per- 
suaded that he does not feel an equally strong 
attachment to Miss Bancroft.” 

Her eyes full of tenderness met those of her 
lover, who, quite overwhelmed, could only kiss 
the little hand he held, and remain silent. 

Mr. Bancroft was a fond father—his daughter 
an only child—and, as the reader may imagine, 
under such circumstances all difficulties were 
smoothed away. Yet no sooner had the old gen- 


Mr. Bancroft’s name announced; what was his; tleman given his consent to their engagement, 


arms, exclaiming, ‘‘my dear father!” Mrs. Cle- 
mant’s surprise was as great as his own. Her 


surprise then, to see Miss Dana spring into his} than our hero, with that remarkable facility 


people have of tormenting themselves with little 
difficulties, when they have overcome great ones, 


expressions of astonishment called forth an ex- } felt himself so disturbed by the error he con- 
planation, by which a romantic manceuvre of the } stantly committed of calling his betrothed Miss 


young ladies was brought to light. 

It appeared that Miss Bancroft, (late Miss 
Dana) haunted by the idea that she was only 
sought for her fortune, prevailed on her friend, 
on their arrival in an entirely new place, to 
change names with her. Mrs. Clemant was 
easily imposed upon, since, though an old friend 
of Miss Bancroft’s family, she had never seen 
our heroine since she was an infant, and the real 
Miss Dana was also personally a stranger to her. 
Thus favored by circumstances, the heiress in- 
dulged her whim of seeing how far she owed the 
homage she had been in the habit of receiving to 
her own attractions, and Miss Dana, on her part, 
was pleased with the eclat of passing herself off 
for an heiress. 

Just as our heroine had finished her hurried 
apologies and explavations to Mrs. Clemant and 
her father, the former was summoned from the 
room by the arrival of some visitors—a circum- 
stance at which Miss Bancroft inwardly rejoiced, 
as she bashfully presented her bewildered lover 
to her father, whispering, as she put her arms 
coaxingly around his neck— 

‘The gentleman, father, whom I wrote to you 
about.” 


‘“*T see, I see,” cried the old gentleman, delibe- 
rately putting on his spectacles, and scrutinizing 
our hero narrowly, ‘‘this is your fortune-hunter, 
eh?” 

Miss Bancroft blushed for her lover’s embar- 
rassment at this ill-timed question, and replied 
warmly, 





Dana, that he allowed her no peace till by chang- 
ing her name to Mrs. Seldon, he was relieved 
from so annoying an embarrassment. 

In justice to our hero we must say, that his 
first feeling on discovering the young ladies’ 
secret, was actual and positive disappointment 
that all his disinterestedness had been thrown 
away, and that he had wooed and won an heiress 
after all. Still, time reconciled him to this 
calamity, and he could not but acknowledge that 
his wife’s fortune stood him in good stead till he 
had succeeded in establishing himself in his pro- 
fession. 

Frank Seldon was ere long regarded as the first 
physician of the place, and his skill and ability 
are unquestioned by all except his tormenting, 
bewitching little wife, who sometimes gravely 
shakes her head, and warns her friends not to 
trust him in cases of dangerous fainting fits, as 
his practice on such occasions is peculiar, and 
such as she does not approve of. 

I am sorry to be obliged to add that the num- 
ber of the dona fide Miss Dana’s admirers sud- 
denly diminished when she resumed her true 
character of a portionless maiden. One of them, 
however, who had been almost too modest to 
advance his claims when he thought her an 
heiress, now stepped boldly forward and offered 
her his hand. Touched by his generous con- 
duct, Miss Dana promised to consider his suit 
favorably, and ere long she became the wife of 
one of the noblest of men. 
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THE CHANGING AND THE UNCHANGING. 





BY ELISE GRAY. 





Tnx sunlight of a summer morning shone over 
a city. There was vivid life in the ceaseless 
motion and sound. The glittering carriages of 
the wealthy rolled over the paved streets, and 
passed by the rough carts of the lowly men of 
toil. 

The gay lady of high life attired in chameleon 
silks of beautiful, changing hues, met unheeding 
the widow in plain weeds of woe, or the begging 
child of misery and rags. 

A grave philosopher walked with meditative 
step. He saw not the crowd, but an author’s 
table in a little upper room. He had come to 
the last chapter of a work that must, Hope. said, 
with eager voice, bring gold and a great name. 

An artist was going to his studio, and with 
earnest gaze he studied all that could be seen of 
azure sky and white clouds floating above the 
high, dull walls. He was thinking of a sky of 
his own coloring, on which he would one day 
look with joy, and the world with praise. 

In a cellar among sheaves of straw fell a spark 
of fire. No eye saw the tiny instrument that 
there began to do a great work of destruction. 
One slender blade gave at first a feeble light. 
Another and another caught the blaze, until 
the fierce hot flames rose high and kindled the 
beams above. Arush of many feet was heard, 
and screams of dismay. Fire—fire, was the cry 
—and water—bring water, was the call. Bells 
rang out their loud alarms, and men in crowds 
pressed toward-the smoke and flames. 

When the sun set that night the fires were 
subdued—so too were hope and energy in many 
a heart. 

The author mourned the waste of years of 
intellectual toil. The strength of his great mind 
was changed to the weakness of a little child. 

In the young artist’s soul joy was turned to 
agony, as torturing fancy pictured to his eye the 
scorching flames blackening the glorious colors 
of his canvass. 

The widow’s woe had deeper grown. The 
humble rook—the scanty store of gold—last 
legacies of the lost, were gone. 

The proud man of fortune and the gay lady 
gazed on the fallen pillars of their palace, and 
knew their wealth was changed to want deeper 
than the beggar’s poverty. 

Vou. XXIV.—9 





Are not such life’s real changes ? 

It was moonlight on the ocean. From a 
vessel’s deck many happy eyes looked upward 
toward the full-orbed light, and down upon the 
waters sparkling in its silvery rays. 

Friend clasped to friend paced closely the 
deck, inhaling the summer air and the sweeter 
breathings of affection. A grey-haired man 
sported with a mirthful child, and told him 
strange stories of sights all over the world and 
storms at sea, till the boys wondering eyes grew 
dim with sleep, and the grandfather bore him to 
their cabin couch, where soon age and infancy 
were lulled to deep repose, ‘‘rocked in the cradle 
of the deep.” 

It was past midnight, and the sleepers on the 
sea saw not the cloud that arose on the azure 
sky. They heard not the first wail of the wind, 
but soon the storm raged fearfully, and awoke 
them to wild terror. 

Who hath ever told the horrors of a shipwreck 
on the ocean, when the ‘“‘cry is help, but no help 
can come?” 

The bark was lost. 

The old man’s silvery locks mingled a moment 
with the white foam of a wave. Then he sank 
down with the clinging boy. 

Friend clasped to friend in life, descended 
together to that vast ocean sepulchre where lie 
the countless dead of the deep. 

Changing as the sea from calm to storm, is 
life to death. 

Hope suddenly flew to Love on fleet, bright 
wing, and whispered something only Love could 
hear—then quickly gave her pinions beauteous 
as her own, and they soared together and flew 
away. Hope drooped her wings upon a moun- 
tain height, and said to Love rest here—I will 
show thee thy future. 

Then she touched Love’s eyes with a strange 
wand, and Love looked and saw in the distance 
a land so wondrously beautiful, she turned away 
amazed, bewildered, and could not believe. Hope 
said, ‘“‘fear not—it is surely thine. All that thy 
yearning nature desires is there—the streams of 
affection, and the flowers and fruits that drink 
their life on the borders—devotion and joy, and 
self-sacrifice and duty. Countless and nameless 
are the beauties and pleasures of thy future.” 
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Love gazed with passionate, tender eyes, and 
said with earnest tone, ‘‘is this truly my earthly 
lot?”—then drooped her wings lower, for the 
burden of bliss was heavy, and wept for o’er- 
flowing of soul. So she turned to the bosom of 
Ged to pour out its fulness there, and entreat 
His smile and His blessing. 

Strange and beautiful deceiver art thou, oh, 
Hope! While Love’s eyes were yet darkened 
with tears, the Siren flew suddenly away and 
was seen no more. Love turned her eyes and 
Hope was gone, and the glorious land of the 
enchantress had also vanished. Astonished, ter- 
rified she gazed—she waited, but Hope returned 
not again, nor the beautiful vision of her en- 
chanted land, the future. 

A wild, stern strife was in Love’s soul, and 
she turned away from God, and could not say, 
“Thy will be done,” for her heart cried out in 
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agony, ‘“‘He hath no compassion.” Her bright 
wings fell off, and her spirit was broken. Slowly 
came she down from the mountain of her glorious 
vision and temptation, and went away, wounded, 
to the cavern of Despair. There lay she long, 
till at last a white form softly entered and em- 
braced her, and tenderly carried her out into the 
sunlight. A low voice said, ‘I am Faith, and 
am come to thy help.” Then she drew around 
the child of sorrow a mantle unstained by the 
beautiful, changing hues of earth, but of snowy, 
spotless whiteness, and Faith said, ‘‘it is the robe 
of Resignation. Wear it ever—it shall shield 
thee in burning heat and wintry storm.” 

Then Faith lifted Love from the earth and 
bore her to the bosom of God, and Love raised her 
grief-dimmed eyes and said, ‘‘‘even so, Father, 
for so it seemed good in Thy sight.’ Here will 
I rest, for God only is unchanging.” 





THE SPIRIT SISTER. 





BY MARY L. LAWSON. 





Soon shall my voice and step awake 
An echo in my home once more. 

Each household god will wear again 
The dear familiar look it wore; 

My books will smile a welcome back, 
Each picture hanging on the wall, 

My desk, with its half written page, 
Life’s daily scenes again recall. 

And yet my brow grows dark with care, 

Thy glance will never greet me there. 


Kind friends will welcome me again 

With greetings tender and sincere; 
A sister’s love, a sister’s care 

From absence will appear more dear. 
The humble friend whose services 

Long years of quiet worth have told, 
Will gladly dream of my return, 

And clasp my hand in kindly fold; 
Still, still my brow grows dark with care, 
Thy smile will never meet me there. 


Dear ones will gather round our board, 
My vacant chair once more be filled, 

But the glad mirth that sparkled there 
By silent tears shall oft be stilled. 

Thy deep and earnest tones shall wake 
No more affection’s soft reply— 

Nor thy sweet thoughts, refined and pure 
As angels, float serenely by; 

My brow is sad with heavy care, 

Thy voice will never greet me there. 





Young, happy girls with joyous glance, 
Companions of my careless hotfrs, 
In gay attire, whose artless grace 
Recalls bright dreams of Spring and flowers, 
Will meet me in the crowded street 
With all the joy of other days: 
Then start to see my mourning robes, 
And pause, and sigh, with altered gaze, 
And feel that thou wilt never share 
With me again the balmy air. 


Entranced above the poet’s page 
With wrapt emotion I may bend, 
But read no more the chosen line 
To thee dear sympathizing friend. 
Art’s noblest works my sight may bless, 
The painter’s dream, the sculptor’s mould, 
But thou whose rapture met my own 
The silent dust must now enfold; 
Beauty in vain its charm may wear, 
For thee earth’s beauty is not fair. 


For thou art where the forms of earth 

Grow dim in splendor all undreamed, 
Diviner forms more exquisite 

Their loveliness on thee have beamed; 
God’s beauty has thy spirit filled, 

A Saviour’s love our own supplies, 
A father’s, mother’s, sister’s smile 

In Heaven meets thy longing eyes; 
My brow is free from darkening care, 
Thou hast all joys united there. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L——’S DIARY.” 





CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 8&6, 


CHAPTER IX. 

Wett, days and weeks went by, as they went, 
jostling our hero, Frank, and tossing him some- 
times, as if he were a foot-ball. He found him- 
self often at Amy’s side, or standing before her. 
Then he said to himself—‘‘ now thanks be given! 
Now I will have some rest; and never a dog 
needed it more. How good it is to be here! 
How beautiful and sweet she is! I would know 
she were near me, if I could neither see nor hear. 
I would feel refreshed and rested. I would know 
that she were near, by this.” 

Perhaps she let the refreshment, the rest go 
ona while. Perhaps she sat or stood near him, 
listening, in a very still way to what he was 
saying, or reading, answering in a still way, 2 
sensible, charming way, so that Frank forgot 
that he would read on, or that he would talk on; 
and said inwardly—in the depths of his soul— 
“she is a jewel! There is not on this earth 
another so fair, so good! I could bear anything 
with her at my side, in my home, as my bride, 
my wife, as the mother of my children. Ah, God 
knows what a Paradise this would be.” Amy 
fell in with his silent mood at first. She too— 
but Frank could not know what she thought or 
felt. He only knew that the expression of her 
bent face gave him encouragement, pleasure. If 
he advanced upon this, if he tried to take her 
hand in his, if he said, ‘‘Amy—Amy dear”’—if 
he was on the point of adding the thought that 
was so often trembling on his lips—*‘I love you, 
Amy,” she recoiled from him, with a look impas- 
sioned as she could make it, still with suffering 
in it,as Frank saw. She moved gently away; 
saying in gentle, often in choked tones—‘‘I will 
see where mother is. I will see why she don’t 
come.” Or she said—‘‘I will tell father you are 
here. He has something in the garden he wants 
to show you;” or when summer vacation came, 
“T will go and bring Davy.” 

Perhaps she did not return while he stayed. 
Perhaps she came when the rest were there, 
Webster, Wash, Johnny, Hesnut and all; and 
when the dim twilight was into the rooms. Or 
perhaps she came and stood close by her mother, 
where they all were in the yard or garden. 








Frank was not all of the time at Swamscott. 
He often went to his uncle’s works at Tuberville; 
of these works he had the direct supervision; 
was often at Springfield, or Andover, two, three, 
or more days at a time; and often at his uncle’s 
summer place in Cambridge. He had, however, 
his wardrobe, his rambling equipments, and the 
best part of his library at Swamscott. He called 
it ‘coming home,” when he came to Swamscott. 
This gave his friends there pride and pleasure. 
They liked to hear him coupling those two words 
in that way. All but Amy. She seemed to 
breathe more freely when he went, and to feel 
oppressed when he came. Davy said to her one 
day, that Frank would probably leave Swamscott 
in September; and that evening, and many even- 
ings, she groaned half aloud in her chamber— 
“‘oh, when will September come.” 

If any one could know what was in Amy’s 
way; what took her appetite and strength; what 
made her kinder and kinder toward all in the 
house, and toward Frank, when he was there, 
at the same time that the sad, thoughtful look 
about her mouth and eyes deepened more and 
more; if one could only know. But there seemed 
no way of finding it out, as may be gathered from 
the following little scenes. 


SCENE I.—THE GARDEN. 


Davy.—“ Amy, wy sister, you brush the beau- 
tiful calla.” 

Amy, with a languid smile. ‘‘DoI? I mustn’t, 
must I?” 

Davy.—“‘No. But there is one thing I must 
do. I must go off to old Dartmouth to-morrow. 
I rather hate it, on the whole; hate putting on 
the harness, tremendously, when I’ve been free 
awhile. If you would do something but smile 
in that new, strange way, Amy,” looking at her 
closely, ‘‘if you would cry a little and say as 
you used to—‘I shall half die without you,’ I 
could go feeling better. Whatisit,Amy? You 
are sadder than all the graves in Swamscott; 
what is it?” 

Amy, propping up the calla she had bruised, 
‘‘Nothing. You, all of you make mistakes about 
me. I am sure I laugh and talk as I always 
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have. I wish you would try and get it out of 
mother’s head that I am sad, before you go. I 
will help you. I will laugh all the time.” 

Davy.—* That wont amount to anything unless 
you feel it; if, the next hour, one may come sud- 
denly upon you, and see you—as I, as we all 
have seen you, so many times, lately! Tell me, 
Amy, what is the matter?” 

Amy, looking in his face and speaking earnestly. 
**Not anything, Davy. At any rate, not anything 
worth naming. Not anything that I can or shall 
name. I will see to myself. I will soon look to 
heaven and be satisfied. And don’t be troubled 
on my account, good, kind Davy. Don’t let 
mother.” 


SCENE II.—THE PARLOR, AT NIGHT. 


Frank, after having sat a long time silent. 
“Amy.” 

Amy, her head bent low on her hand, ‘* What 
say, Mr. Hazeltine?” 

Frank.—You will speak to me in this ice-cold 
way; will not once say ‘Frank’ to me as you 
used to, when I was a stranger. I see that’ you 
hate me; that you hate me more and more. You 
don’t deny it,” having waited for a disclaimer. 
‘¢Still, how I can love you so much and you hate 
me, is more than I can understand. I must go 
from Swamscott.” Still no answer. ‘I must 
go to-morrow, and not come back. You will try 
to like me a little better when I no longer trouble 
you, Amy?” 

Amy, with a calm but sad look and tone; with a 
look, in fact, as if she were turning to marble. ‘1 
shall always think as I do now, that you have 
been very kind to me, much kinder than I have 
deserved. Good-bye,” giving him her hand. 

Frank, fondling her hand between both his own 
and kissing it. ‘*Qood-bye. God bless you for 
all that you have been to me; for all that you 
will be to me while I live.” 


SCENE III.——-THE BREAKFAST ROOM. 


Mrs. Hurlbut.—“ What is my daughter thinking 
about, all this long time?” 

Amy, starting and blushing, ‘I was thinking, 
a part of the time, about Davy’s coming next 
Saturday.” 

Mrs. Hurlbut, sighing. ‘«Still the thought seems 
to give you little pleasure. Davy will be happy 
to be at home with Frank here at the same time. 
They will go over all the old haunts. They will 
look almost like new ones, now that autumn has 
changed them so much.” 

Amy.—Yes, they will, mother.” 

Mrs. Hurlbut.—*‘ Winter is close by, once more. 
The rain beating on the windows, and the rose- 
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bushes and vines scraping the clapboards, tell g 
pretty loud story of its coming. Do you dread 
winter, Amy?” watching what answer her face 
gave. 

Amy.—*I don’t know. I believe I do; but I 
dare say I shall bear it very well when it comes, 
I have been thinking, mother, that I would like 
to go and see Cousin Mary. Her husband igs 
coming to take Clarissa over early Saturday 
morning. They want me to go, and I want to.” 

Mrs. Hurlbut.—** And Davy will be here; and 
Frank, by a late train. You mustn’t go.” 

Amy.—*‘‘Oh, I must, mother!” with pleading, 
suffering locks and tones. ‘‘Davy will oppose 
me, and father. But, mother, you will help me, 
wont you? Let them see that you think it best 
for me to go—for it is best, as God knows. 
You will help me to go, wont you, dearest, best 
mother? Poor mother!” going to her, and run- 
ning her arm around her neck—‘‘poor mother! 
the best mother that ever a girl had! I trouble 
you now; I know that I do; I have known it 
many a week. But it will be over. Let me go 
to Boxford; and I will cease all my—all my 
follies, and stupidities, and moping propensities 
there. You shall see, when I come back, that 
two fairies came to me at Boxford; one a wicked 
fairy, whom i shall send off with the whole load 
of discomforts she has been giving me, on her 
own shoulders; the other, a good fairy, will come 
with a smile, and put all manner of new plea- 
sures and contentments into my heart. And 
then I will come home.” 

Mrs. urlbut, smiling and holding her daughter's 
hand, ‘*Yes, this is fine. How long will it be? 
how long must you stay for all these things to 
be done?” 

Amy.—‘‘ Four weeks, I think. I may go?” 

Mrs. Hurlbut.—‘‘Yes; you shall go. Your 
father and Davy shan’t say one word to hinder 
you.” 

Amy.—“The best mother! I will tell the 
fairies when they come, that my mother is better 
than theirs can possibly be.” 





CHAPTER X. 

We will next show our readers parts of certain 
letters that, while Amy was at Boxford, passed 
between her and one Gustavus Spencer, a gen- 
tleman unknown, as yet, to the reader, but very 
well known to Amy. He was the adopted child 
of her parents; and was in their family, as if he 
were a legitimate child of the house from the age 
of three to nineteen. From his fourth year to 
his ninth, inclusive, he was Amy’s little husband 
and she was his little wife; from his ninth to 
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his nineteenth he was her little brother, she his “T think you can answer ‘yes’ to all these 
sister. Then, on the evening before the day on ; questions. If you can I shall be glad. I shall 
which he would go to meet an older brother, the ; be glad to be your sister till my dying day, to 
only one left of his family, now in New Mexico, { welcome you when you come from your long 
to try his hand at the game of fortune there, he } journey, to be the bride’s-maid of your bride, 
asked her if she would be his wife when he came } (especially if she should happen to be one 
back—that was, if he came back rich as a Jew, { Clarissa Jackson) and then to go often to see 
and built a sort of tiny palace for her to live in. { you and her in your beautifal palace. Clarissa 
She didn’t care for his coming back as rich as ; is very sprightly, very beautiful, very noble too. 
a Jew, Amy said. Nor for the tiny palace hej She always liked you—after she was over that 
would build. She had always thought that she ; long dislike, that is; and Davy and I have both 
would like it best, living in a little brown house § seen that she changes color at your name. 
without any paint on it; a house like Mr. Tracy’s. ‘Don’t delay an hour answering me. Tell 
But she would marry him when he came back, if ; me all your feelings and thoughts, as I have told 
he still liked her and wanted her for his wife. ¢ you all mine. 
But the whole affair was to be kept, oh, so close; ‘God grant that you may be very happy, and 
between them! They were to speak and look 3 have an abundance, of friends off there. Don’t 
the next morning, and to the time of his starting, forget Him in trying to be rich; for dark hours 
precisely as if they were not engaged. Not a {must come to you. They come to all. And when 
line was to be sent by him or her, while he was ; they come nothing is sufficient for us but His 
gone, lest people should find out something. He right arm, Your loving sister, 
was to write often to Davy; Davy was to write Amy.” 
often to him; and in that way they could hear 
about each other, and perhaps send some little 
messages now and then—just remembrances and CHAPTER XI. 
g0 on. GUSTAVUS SPENCER TO AMY HURLBUT. 
Amy was sixteen then. Now she was nine- “Dear CuILp, you struck me ‘all in a heap,’ 
teen. Three years, and especially the last half {as old Mrs. Peters says. But I do believe I—id 
year, had wrought great changes in the girl. 3 est, (I don’t forget all ‘my Latin, you see, as you 
She had been, for some time, in the midst of ; said I would) I believe you see into things pretty 
fiery trials; but now she had arisen to walk out { well. The fact is, I am bound to be rich. I will 
of them. She was no longer irresolute, no longer ; have that palace yet; and if I get a palace, I 
weak; for she thought that now she saw clearly ; can easily enough find a mistress for it. You 
what it was her duty to do—her duty as regarded ; wouldn’t marry me for a palace, but there are 
not only herself, but Gustavus, and—and one {enough who will. Fudge! I will none of them, . 
other. And she bowed her head in infinite ten- { though! When I get rich, I will tell you what 
derness at every thought of that ‘‘one other.” {I will do. So! Here, Amy, I have been to my 
She had come to Boxford to doit. No, Cousin {feet to jump and clap my hands for the new 
Clarissa; no, Cousin Mary; she could neither {thought I have. You shall hear! I will get as 
ride, nor walk, nor see compary, that day. She ‘rich as a Jew; then I will go poking homeward 
must stay alone in her chamber and write a letter. { with—ah, but I shan’t tell. You’ll tell Clarissa; 
She wrote in a very candid, a very womanly $ or if you don’t tell her, she’ll find the letter and 
way. After reviewing the years they had spent {read for herself. I remember all of her rum- 
together as brother and sister, the circumstances } maging old ways. This is my message to her. 
and conditions of their early, impromptu be- {Tell her I remember all her rummaging old 
trothal, she said—‘ And now tell me, Gustavus, { ways; and how I could never keep spruce-gum 
do.you not find that it is very easy to live so long { nor maple-sugar in table-drawer nor trunk-till, 
and so far from me? do you not find it easier and ; for her pelfish fingers. Tell her this. Tell Davy 
easier every year, every month? Could you not I’m thinking of California. Tell him to answer 
now find another who would be more suitable for {my last letter soon, or I may perhaps be off 
you, with your love of splendor, and bustle, and ; before it comes. Tell yourself to be ‘easy as 
travel, whom you could love with a much heartier {an old shoe’ about me. Get married if you find 
love than you ever did or ever can me, your § anybody that is good enough for you—anybody 
‘chicken-hearted little sister?” You remember ; that is really good enough, I mean. I never was. 
that this is what you were always calling me; {I never should be. I think, on my troth, that I 
and I am sure you felt.a little contempt some- { would rather have a wife that I shan’t be quite 
times for my want of pride and spirit. so much afraid of. For instance, I never dared 
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to go near you without thinking back whether I 
had been swearing or lying any for the day. I 
must always look in my pocket mirror too, to see 
if my face was clean and my hair parted even. 
This was when I was a boy, you see. 

**Good-bye. Love to all. Remember me, all 
of you. Don’t forget this. There is nobody 
else to remember me and be glad when I come 
back, you know. And if there is nobody to do 
it, I shall dig a hole for my gold, put on a cowl, 
and go round with my head down wishing myself 
dead, Your loving brother, 

Gustavus.” 

“Post Scriptum.—If the time comes, Amy, 
when you sit and hem pillow-cases and towels, 
send word to me. I want to send you something. 

‘If any one comes near Clarissa to talk about 
marriage, shoot him for me. Seriously, if any 
one does, write and tell me about it, 

Thine, Gust.” 





CHAPTER XII. 

Mrs. Hurisvt believed in fairies from the 
day that Amy came back from Boxford. All felt 
the change; even Hesnut gambolled with higher 
glee, now that Amy often said—* Hi! Hesnut;” 
and snapped her fingers in the old way. To the 
good parents it was as if some dark clouds were 
swept away, and the sun and the mild moon and 
stars, by turns, were shining ir their place. 

Miss Humphreys, who, for a long time had 
watched Amy as if she were a barometer, saw. 
at the instant of meeting, the light in her face, 
the buoyancy in her frame. She went away 
tossing her head, curling her lip in an unamiable 
way, and saying to her mother—‘‘they’ve got 
him at last! Anybody can see that just looking 
at Miss Amy. Well, they’re welcome to him; 
they’ve tried hard enough, at any rate, Davy and 
all. I woujdn’t take so much pains for a king.” 

It was evening, in the depths of the winter. 
Old snows were spread out and heaped up in 
smooth drifts and in graceful wreaths; and now 
@ new snow was falling in broad, lazy flakes, 
darkening the sky and obstructing the way. It 
was windy ; it was stinging cold. So that, on the 
whole, it was dubious without; but within—that 
is, good reader, within the white house under 
the elms—was a cheerful scene, made up of 
contented faces, of warmth, and of ruddy light 
falling upon crimson curtains, upon carpet, and 
upon scarlet and white flowers, and dark green 
leaves in their brown vases. 

Suddenly there was a noise of fast jingling 
bells, of a horse’s tramp and of sleigh-runners 
crushing the snow. Of the gate opening, of 
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vigorous feet coming to the door, and then, 
whew! of the door-bell. 

‘¢It’s the preceptor!” said Wash. ‘It’s the 
way he always drives up and rings. I’m glad.” 
He was on the way to let him. 

*¢ Hallo!” said he, at the door. ‘I told ’em 
it was you, Mr. Singleton. I knew it was.” 

Mr. Singleton, meantime, just lay his hand on 
the boy’s head a moment, and now he was jump- 
ing and stamping in just Mr. Singleton’s own 
way, to get the snow off. 

‘‘Come in here; right in here, where they all 
are, and where it’s warm as toast,” entreated 
Wash, now hold of his hand to lead him. 

Good! It was no more Ned Singleton than it 
was you, my bachelor friend. On the contrary, 
it was Ben Frank Hazeltine, as Wash and all the 
rest saw as soon as he came into the parlor door. 
He was covered with snow, he was stiffened with 
the cold, like a white polar bear. But they sur- 
rounded him. They clung to him one minute, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hurlbut to his cold hands, Wash 
and Johnny to his overcoat. 

Amy—bless her! what high satisfaction one 
saw beneath the quiet manner! Even Wash saw 
it. 

“‘ Amy likes you as well as Johnny and I do, 
now; I know she does,” said he, cuddling close 
to Frank. In passing, Mrs. Hurlbut had gone 
to the kitchen to see to having something hot 
and refreshing for Frank; Mr. Hurlbut to the 
stable to make his tired horse comfortable. 

**Do you think she does?” said Frank, seating 
himself and drawing Wash and Johnny close to 
him. 

‘‘Yes; I know she does. J can always tell 
when she likes anybody.” 

‘¢ And when she don’t?” smiling. 

*¢Yes; and when she don’t. She didn’t use 
to like you very well last summer, when you 
were here.” 

Wash, as was evident, doubted a little whether 
it was right to say that; but was reassured upon 
finding that Frank and Amy both laughed. 

*‘She was too bad, wasn’t she, Wash?” 

** Yes; I used to be almost mad with her some- 
times.” 

*¢ Yes, so did I too.” 

In short, it was clear from the free, changed 
way in which Frank carried himself, from the 
eyes seeking Amy’s, lingering on her’s so often 
without a shadow of fear or uncertainty in them, 
as well as from his coming there tramping, 80 
late at night, unannounced, unexpected, that the 
good fairy of whom Amy spoke, had been whis- 
pering in his ear. Those who say—‘poh! no, 
that can’t be!” to this hypothesis, may believe, 
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if they choose, that Davy had been telling him 
of the long-standing engagement to Gustavus 
Spencer, and of her release from that engage- 
ment. There is some reason for this belief, I 
confess; for that day week, Davy received a 
letter from Spencer telling him the whole story, 
and sending love to Amy and Clarissa; and that 
day—that is, the day in which Frank appeared 
at the white house, he had a letter from Davy, 
a very long letter. Frank read half of it and 
then flew one way and another, that he might be 
ready for the last train of cars off Swamscott 
way. He couldn’t be ready, and so he started 
at sunset, with his own horse and sleigh. 

‘One moment, Amy,” said Frank, when, at a 
late hour, she would have left the parlor for the 





night with her father and mother. ‘Please stay 
one moment.” 

He went over to her, took her hand, and looked 
into her eyes. Or, he tried to look into her eyes. 
But she dropped them; she dropped her head; 
she trembled like a leaf. And so Frank just took 
her into his arms and held her close; feeling, 
that she was now his own. He too trembled; for 
he had suffered much. Now he enjoyed much. 
He said—*‘ dear Amy.” She answered, with her 
arm sliding about his neck—‘*‘ dear Frank—good 
Frank.” 

And this is all we have to say. Only they 
were married when New-Year came. 

Good-bye, good readers; especially, thou good 
bachelor reader, who envieth Frank. 
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Once I read a pleasant story 
As I sat at home alone, 

Of King Solomon’s great glory, 
And his Heaven-defended throne; 


Tiow there came, from far Arabia, 
Where the world’s famed spices grow, 

One, with camel-loads of treasure, 
Humbly, at his feet, to bow. 


Not as seemed a lowly suppliant, 
Bent the stranger lady there, 

For her clothes were very costly, 
Wrought with broidery most rare. 


On her hand a signet glittered, 
O’er her temples shone a crown, 
With a heart that asked but wisdom 
Came. that dame of old renown. 


And the Abyssinian rangers 
Tell oft of the Southern Queen, 
(And, in many a fabled legend, 
All her graces may be seen.) 


How her generous heart dilated 
As they told the spices o’er, 

Gold and gems—till Israel’s palace 
Never saw the like before. 

And she deemed it poor, in changing 
For the wondrous Hebrew lore. 


Many ages came, thereafter, 

One who spake in greater-wise 
In the self-same royal city 

Where yon buried monarch lies. 


And he proved a lofty chieftain— 
“Prince of Peace” they called his name, 
Given, ’mid splendor, on his birth-night, 
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When the liveried servants came 
From his court, to tell the people, 
With loud trumpets, of his fame. 


Then, again, from far Arabia, 
Nobles came and knelt there down, 

Bringing gold, and spice, and incense, 
To the king without a crown, 

For a star, in Heaven, had told them 
Of his very great renown. 


Yet his people cared not for him, 
He was lowly in their eyes, 

As dry roots, in Autumn pastures, 
To them, was his earthly guise. 


From their gates the rulers spurned him, 
So he sought the valley’s shade; 

*Mid its pleasantness and quiet, 
Or on hills, whole nights, he prayed. 


Strangely, while the great despised him, 
Sweet young children’s heads were laid 

On his bosom; while the cunning 
Planned till they his grave had made. 


And the earth, grown old and weary 
In the sins of many years, 

Even this was sanctified 
By the virtue of his tears. 


Still more wonderful his story, 
As our time the riddle bares, 
For, even now, a greater glory 
Than King Solomon’s, he wears. 


And, though great and rich ones seek him 
Sitting on his shining throne, 

Gentle hearts, and little children, 
Best he loves and calls his own. 





CLOTHING OF YOUNG CHILDREN. 
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BY E. J. TILT, M. D. 





May not only maintains his heat by food, but 
also by clothing. By superposing garments one 
upon the other, he surrounds himself with a cor- 
responding number of warm atmospheres, so as 
to prevent the escape of heat. 

There seems to be a decided determination on 
the part of man to mar as far as possible the 
Creator’s intentions respecting his chief work. 
In the Ethnological room of the British Museum 
may be seen a cradle, so contrived as to flatten 
down the forehead of the infant, and to give it 
all the appearance of an idiot. In the Celestial 
Empire the feet are so cunningly bandaged as 
effectually to make a Chinese lady hobble all her 
life; and, until very lately, a neighboring nation, 
who, like the Chinese, boast of being in the van 
of civilization, without, however, laying claim as 
yet to the immutability of their institutions, 
used to bind up the limbs and bodies of their 


little ones as carefully as the Egyptians did their 


dead. We have fortunately no such plans to 


deprecate at home, but when seeing an infant ; 
dressed for the first time, we have often been 3 


struck with the idea that many of the pretty 
little things with which he is harnessed might be 
dispensed with. We are afraid we have already 
said enough to raise against us a whole army of 
mothers, grandmothers, and nurses; but having 
given utterance to half our opinions, it would be 
unmanly not to conclude, and say that, in our 
estimation, so long as an infant is a perfectly 
passive little thing, without even the power of 
crawling, it would be quite enough to bandage 
him with a roller, and dress him in a loose gown. 
With a flannel and a blanket the child may be 
made as warm as necessary. At all events, there 
should be nothing tight about him, and, above 
all, no pins by which he might be wounded. 

The child should be accustomed to go bare- 
headed both day and night. This is generally 
admitted by medical men to be the best plan of 
warding off a tendency to determination of blood 
to the head, and those affections of the brain 
which are so fatal at that age. A thin cap, as 


gay as a mother wishes, can be always ready to 
be put on, so often as the child is brought down 
into the drawing-room, to be the cynosure of all 
eyes, and the admired of all observers. i 

We think it good to short-clothe a child early, 





and thus to give him as soon as possible the 
greatest freedom of his limbs; but in this, parents 
must be guided by the season of the year, as it 
would not be well to make this change in winter, 
On undressing a child from two to three years 
of age, we frequently find the frock tied tightly 
round the waist, so as to give a graceful appear- 
ance to the figure; for the same reason are the 
under-garments similarly tightened, and some- 
times so much so that red lines are marked upon 
the body. Now it must be apparent to all that 
this constant pressure must tend to prevent the 
full development of the chest requisite for respi- 
ration, which is repeated so many times during 
every minute, and that it must likewise interfere 
with the growth of the child. Again, the little 
clothes are supported by bands and tapes which 
are called shoulder-straps, although they are not 
so in reality, for they are thrown off the shoul- 
ders to make the children look pretty, and press 
upon the side of the arm about an inch below the 
head of a bone which can be easily felt, and ig 
the humerus or bone of the arm. This pressure 
cannot be made without depriving the child of 
the free use of his arms, to extend which he 
has to overcome the weight and pressure of the 
clothes. Muscular action being thus impaired, 
the child is prompted to assume a stooping posi- 
tion, and thus is laid the first foundation of round 
shoulders, of contraction of the chest, and of flat- 
tening of the ribs. 

But in this favored land there are many 
mothers judicious enough to consider the health 
of their little ones of more importance than their 
appearance, and will seek it by all the means. 
which can be brought home to their understand- 
ing. Having been told that the child should be 
left free of his dress, they will take care that 
there be sufficient space for the hand to pass 
freely under his clothes, and then fancy that the 
child’s health is safe, so far as dress is con- 
cerned; but the body runs almost as great & 
chance of deformity on account of the plan of 
throwing the shoulder-straps off the shoulders, 
so that the whole weight of the clothes presses 
on the side of the arm and under its joint. 

Such are the defects of the present system of 
dressing children. By showing how they ought 
to be dressed, we shall at the same time show 
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how these defects can be avoided. The child’s 
shirt should be roomy, but not too full, so as to 
make creases. The bodice should be made long- 
waisted, and to fit the frame, but a large piece 
of elastic tissue in front should permit the free 
expansion of the chest. The shoulder-straps 
should be sewn in front of the bodice, and pass 
over the shoulders so as to cross each other, and 
button under the blade-bone of the opposite side; 
for the weight of the soldier’s knapsack should 
rest ag much as possible on the shoulders, it 
stands to reason that the shoulders should bear 
the weight of the child’s clothes. The petticoats 
must be buttoned to the lower part of the bodice, 
go that no tight strings may impede respiration. 
The frock ought not to be made tighter than the 
bodice: it must rest, like it, upon the shoulder, 


g 80 that it may no more impede the raising of the ; 


arms than a man’s coat. In a few words, the 
weight of the clothes should rest upon the shoul- 
ders by a band, which can be made of elastic 
tissue; and until the eighth or ninth year, when 
the hip in girls is sufficiently formed to sustain 
the petticoats, they should be buttoned to the 
bodice. Mothers and dressmakers may object 
to covering the shoulders, but by so doing, the 
chest will be preserved against the evil effects 
of a variable temperature, so often causing fatal 
complaints; and if the shoulders are covered in 
childhood, they will be better worth exhibiting at 
& later period in life. 
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when we tell them that the shoulder-straps can 
be so arranged as to be passed under the arm, 
completely out of sight, whenever the mother 
is anxious to show off her little one to the best 
advantage. 

* Flannel next the skin is unnecessary, and 
should be kept in reserve in case it should be 
required at some later period of life; but if chil- 
dren are delicate, or prone to chilblains, lamb’s- 
wool socks should be worn throughout the winter. 

There is nothing exaggerated in the following 
picture of a fashionably-dressed child, as drawn 
by Dr. Maunsell, in his valuable work:—‘* Who 
has not seen one of those miserable victims of 
parental vanity, whose appearance in our streets 
will sometimes, upon a March or November day, 
strike cold into our hearts? The cap and feathers 
set upon, not covering, the child’s head; and 
probably of a color and richness contrasting 
mournfully with blue ears, sharpened nose, and 
shrunken cheeks, in which cold has assumed the 
features of starvation—the short kilt and High- 
land hose, exposing between them cracked and 
shivering knees—altogether require for their de- 
scription more graphic power than we presume 
to lay claim to.” 

Need we say that a mother should not gratify 
her vanity by letting her little ones thus go bare- 
legged, or sometimes even bare-kneed in winter, 
since there are woollen leggins to be had? For 


Fashion at this moment, ; if she so much wishes to see the contrast of the 


however, coincides with common sense, and chil- 3 flesh-color on the white displayed above and 
dren are beginning to be dressed more ‘en } below, we suggest the possibility of matching the 


ceur,” as it is termed, or to show less of the 
shoulder; and perhaps even some of our most 
prejudiced fair readers will smile our forgiveness 





flesh tint so well in some warm material, that 
children may be kept warm, while they seem to 
be * sans culotte.” 
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Boveu of the beautiful Almond tree, 

Type of the earthly, I gaze on thee. 

Bright are thy blossoms, but they shall fade 
Like the fair child in the tomb soon laid. 
Thus if I leave thee, or pluck thee now, 

To weave a wreath for my young love’s brow, 
All is the same—thy green leaf shall fall, 

As pleasures pass from the grasp of all. 


Day after day, see the bright sun rise, 
Only to set in the evening skies; 

See by the way-side the flowers in bloom— 
Zephyrs are wafting their grateful perfume, 





While they are saying to each passer by, 
“Haste to enjoy us ere we shall die,” 
Haste, for the zephyr will soon be past, 
And the ripe bloom will not always last. 


Garlands at morn for the fair I weave, 

Yet they shall fade ere the festal eve; 

So will the Spring-time pass with the hours, 
Beauty and pleasure leave their bowers, 

All that is earthly forgotten be 

With the frail bough of the Almond tree. 

Oh, that all bright things, when they shall fade, 
May, like this wreath, at love’s shrine be laid. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 113. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

No human being can comprehend the desola- 
tion, the heart sickness that seized upon me after 
this interview with Cora. Nothing had been ex- 
plained between us. I had looked in her face, 
and saw it bathed with tears and guilty blushes, 
from which my very soul shrunk back. My love 
for that girl had been so true, so deep—my love 
for him—it was like uprooting the life within 
me, the agony of bitter conviction that he was 
trifling with me, with her perhaps. But the very 
intensity of my sorrow made me calm, nay, even 
kind to her. I think at that moment she would 
have confided in me entirely, had I urged it upon 
her, for she was deeply moved—but I could not 
do it! For worlds I would not have heard the 
details of his miserable perfidy: they would have 
driven me mad. 

My faith in human goodness, which had 
hitherto been to me like a religion, was from 
this time broken up. I was adrift on the world, 
full of doubt, terror and contempt. Cora, George, 
Morton, where among them all could I look for 
truth? The wickedness of Lady Catharine seemed 
noble compared to them. 

I had no other friends, save the two kind 
hearts in my own home, and there I fled for 
shelter as a wounded bird to his nest. 

It is said that there is no real love unless re- 
spect for its object composes the greater share; 
but is ita truth? Is it the worthy and good on 
whom our affections are most lavishly bestowed? 
The history of every day life tells us no—the 
history of my own heart answers no. Amid all 
the bitter feelings that tortured me, love for the 
two beings that had wronged me most was still 
at the bottom, a pang and curse, but there. 

With all my apparent and real frankness, there 
was a power of suppression in my nature that 
no one would have believed. With regard to my 
own feelings I was always reserved and silent, 
they were too sacred for every day handling, and 
nothing but the inspiration of some generous 
impulse, or the idea that I could have sensa- 


$tions to be ashamed of, ever won me to confess 
anything of that inner life which was both my 
heaven and my torment. Oh, what torment it 
proved then! 

But even then I was of a nature ‘‘to suffer 
and be strong.” Self-centred in my desperate 
anguish I went on in life, giving out no visible 
sign by which those two beings who loved me, 
Turner and Maria, could guess that I had been 
80 deceived. 

It was well that I had this strength, that the 
springs of life within me were both elastic and 
powerful, for the great battle of existence had 
but just commenced. I had been aroused toa 
knowledge of the feebleness and falsehood of 
others; soon I was to learn how much of evil 
lay sleeping in my own nature. 

One night Turner came home earlier than 
usual, and in a tumult of excitement that we 
had seldom witnessed in him before. 

He came to my little room, where I now spent 
all the day. 

“Zana, Zana,” he said, drawing me toward 
him, ‘come hither, I have something to tell you 
—I have news.” 

‘“‘What news?” I inquired, with a pang, for it 
seemed to me that Cora and Irving must have 
something to do with a subject that could so in- 
terest the old man. ‘‘I—I am not fond of news, 
Turner. Nothing good ever comes to me now.” 

‘¢God only knows, child, whether it is for good 
or for evil, but Lord Clare is in England! On 
his way even now to the Hall.” 

My heart swelled. I felt the blood leaving my 
lips; and even my hands grew cold as ice. 

“Turner,” I said, wringing his withered hand 
in mine—‘ Turner, is Lord Clare my father?” 

His small eyes opened large and wide. The 
wrinkles deepened on his face like lines upon & 
map. My question took him by surprise. 

“I would give ten years of my life, Zana, to 
say yes or no with certainty.” 

“Then you cannot tell me,” I cried, cruelly 
disappointed. 
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«Oh, if I could—if I only could, all might yét 
end well with you poor child. But there is no 
proof—I am not certain myself. How then will 
it be in my power to convince him? If you could 
but remember. You were six or seven years old 
when we found you, Zana, and at that age a child 
has many memories—but you had none.” 

“Yes, one—I remember her face.” 

«But nothing more?” 

“No, nothing. To attempt anything more is 
painful. It wrenches all my faculties, and brings 
forth shadows only.” 

“This is always the answer. What canI do?” 
muttered the old man, ‘resemblances are no 
proof, and I am not sure of that. Zana, have 
you the least idea how Lord Clare looks?” 

“Yes,” I answered, ‘for I have seen his por- 
trait.” 

“There again,” muttered the old man—‘ there 
again, at every turn I am blocked out. But that 
other face, what is it like?” 

“Dark, sad; great flashing eyes full of fire, 
but black as midnight; hair like the folds of a 
storm-cloud; a mouth—but how can I describe 
it, so full of tender sorrow, so tremulous. Tell 
me, is this like my mother? Was she thus or 
not?” 

“It is too vague, I cannot tell.” 

«But I have seen it, not flashing thus, but real, 
every feature still; it was only one glimpse, but 
I knew it was her.” 

‘Where did you see this? 
living ?” 

“No, it was a picture, at Clare Hall, I took it 
from an old cabinet of black wood covered all 
over and rough with jewels.” 

‘Where is it now—that picture?” 

‘“‘Lady Catharine has it, she snatched it from 
me.” 

“But you knew the face?” | 

“Yes, I knew the face.” 

“This is something, but not enough,” said 
Turner, thoughtfully. 

“Still if his heart speaks for us——” 

I laid one hand on my bosom, for it swelled 
with painful force. ‘‘ My heart is speaking now,” 
Isaid. ‘If he is my father, there will come an 
answer.” 

As I spoke, the sound of distant bells came 
sweeping through the trees, and we heard the 
faint murmurs of a shout, as if people at a great 
distance were rejoicing together. 

“He has come. It is from the village,” said 
Turner, and tears rolled down his cheeks. ‘My 
boy—my boy, God bless him. Will you not say 
God bless him, Zana?” 

I could not answer, every clash of the bells 


Long since and 








seemed to strike against my heart. I knew it 
was my father that was coming; but when Turner 
asked me to_bless him, that face came before me, 
and I could not do it. 

Turner left me, for the state of excitement in 
which those bells had thrown him allowed of 
nothing but action. He followed no path, but I 
saw him running at full speed across the park, 
as if the weight of twenty, not sixty-five years, 
went with him. Directly, and while the sunset 
was yet red in the west, I heard the sound of 
carriage wheels and the swell of dying shouts, 


as if the villagers had followed their lord up to~ 


the lodge-gate. Then all grew still, save the 
faint sound of wheels, the rustle of a thousand 


, trees, that seemed to carry off the shout amid 


the sighing of their leaves. 

I could not rest, for thought was pain. I wan- 
dered about the house, and at length went down 
stairs in search of Maria. She sat in the little 
breakfast-room, surrounded by the twilight; and 
as I entered softly, the sound of her weeping 
filled the room. 

I crept to her side, and sitting down at her 
feet, laid my head on her lap, excited beyond 
endurance, but with no power to weep. 

She passed her hand softly down my hair, and 
sobbed more passionately than before. 

‘*What are you crying for? Everybody else 
seems happy. Only you and Turner receive the 
Lord of Clare Hall with tears,” I said. 

‘‘We parted from him with tears,” she an- 
swered, sobbing afresh. 

*¢You knew him well then, ma bonne?” I said, 
plunging into the subject recklessly now that it 
was commenced. 

«¢Knew him well,” she answered. Then break- 
ing into Spanish, she murmured among her tears, 
**too well—too well for him or for us.” 

She took my face between her hands, and gazed 
down upon it with mournful tenderness. 

«My bird,” she murmured, ‘‘ask me no ques- 
tions about the earl, my heart is full to-night. 
It is not you that sits at my feet, but another— 
another. Oh, what became of her?—what be- 
came of her? More than ten years, and we have 
no answer to give him.” 

‘¢That person—she who sits in my place over- 
shadows me in your heart—is it my mother?” I 
questioned, in a whisper. 

“The God of heaven only knows!” she an- 
swered, passionately. ‘‘Do not question me, 
child, for the sound of those bells has unlocked 
my memory—I have no control over myself—I 
shall say forbidden things. Hush, hush, let me 
listen.” 

I kept my head upon her lap, brooding in 
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silence over the words she had spoken. I could 
wait, but a stern determination to know all, to 
solve the mysteriousness that surrounded me, 
filled my being. I thirsted for entire knowledge 
regarding myself, and resolved to wrench it from 
its keepers, whatever pain it might bring or 
give. 

’ But after Maria had wept a while, she grew 
calm and circumspect. I could feed my craving 
with no more of her passionate outbreaks. We 
sat together till deep in the night conversing in 
abrupt snatches, but I gathered nothing from 
what she said to confirm my suspicion that at 
least a portion of my history was in her keeping. 

Turner did not return that night, nor till deep 
in the next morning. When he did appear it was 
with a step of lead, and with trouble in his heavy 
eyes. Maria meet him at the door, and a few 
hasty words passed between them before he en- 
tered. 

As they came in I heard her say, as if repeat- 
ing the word after him, ‘‘dying! not that—oh, 
not that!” 

“Tt has killed him at last—I knew it—I fore- 
saw it from the first,” answered Turner, bitterly. 
‘«The fiends—would to heaven they had all been 
smothered in their holes before he —~” 

*¢ Hush, hush,” said Maria, ‘‘not a word against 
her. If he is dying—what may her fate have 
been?” 

“God forgive me, I was wrong—but there is a 
sight up yonder, Maria, that would draw feeling 
from marble. But, Zana—where is she?” 

‘‘Has he spoken of it? Has he inquired?” 
asked Maria, quickly. 

‘“‘He asked only one question—if she was 
found, nothing more.” 

**And you spoke of Zana?” 

“No, of what use would it be? I have no 
right to torture him with bare suspicions; but 
the girl—let him see her—if his heart does not 
speak then, we never must.” 

“She will not refuse—you always judge 
rightly,” was Maria’s mild rejoinder. ‘Must 
I go with her?” 

**No, let her come alone. Go tell her.” 

I came forward and put my arm through that 
of the old man: he drew back, held me at a dis- 
tance with both hands, and pondered over every 
feature of my face as if his life had depended on 
perusing them correctly. At last he drew me 
gently toward him, and smoothed my hair with 
his palms. 

“Zana,” he said, ‘*you are a woman now, be 
firm and still; whatever you see do not give 
way.” 

‘“‘T will not; guide and I shall follow steadily.” 





iia: 

“Lady Catharine is at the Hall,” he said, 

“T know it.” 

“ She, forbids you to come; she threatens me 
if I attempt to bring you to Lord Clare. Hag 
you courage to follow me against her orders” 

*¢Yes!” 

‘¢ And her son’s, should he urge them on me” 

My words came like lead, but I answered, 
‘yes,’ to that also. 

«But will you do more than that for my sake, 
Zana? Will you steal in privately and avoid 
them all?” 

I could not answer at first. The mere thought 
of entering that stately dwelling was hateful: but 
to enter it stealthily like the thief that woman 
had called me was too much. Unconsciously [ 
recoiled. 

‘Zana, Lord Clare cannot live many days. If 
he dies without seeing you all is lost—will you 
come? Will you be guided once—only this once 
by old Turner?” 

I remembered all that he had done for me, all 
his beautiful integrity of character, and blushed 
for the hesitation which seemed like distrust. 

“T am ready to follow you now, and always,” 
Isaid. ‘Tell me what to do, and I will obey.” 

‘“‘Thank you, child,” said the old man. ‘Come 
at once, in the dress you have on. Lady Catha- 
rine has gone out to drive, if she returns before 
we leave, have no fear, I shall be with you.” 

I threw a mantle over me and went out, keep- 
ing up with Turner, who walked rapidly and 
absorbed in thought. We entered the back door, 
over the very steps, upon which the old man had 
found me ten years ago. He seemed to remem- 
ber it, for as I crossed the threshold he turned 
and reached forth his hand as if to help me along. 
His heart was busy with the past, one could see 
that very plainly, for he gave a little start as I 
took his hand, gave me a sort of apologizing 
smile, and then I saw tears steal one by one into 
his eyes as he pressed my hand and drew me 
forward. We threaded the hall, and mounted 
the massive oak staircase without encountering 
even a servant. Then Turner clasped my hand 
tighter, as if to give me courage, and led me 
rapidly through several vast chambers, till we 
came to a closed door at which he paused. 

“Step into that window and hide yourself be- 
hind the curtains,” he whispered. 

I went at once, and when he saw the heavy 
crimson silk sweep over me, Turner knocked 
lightly at the door. 

It was opened by a young man who stepped 
out and spoke in a whisper. 

“He has been inquiring for you?” 

‘That is well,” answered Turner, ‘“‘you cal 
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leave him entirely now and get some rest, I will 
take your place.” 

“Thank you. I have just brought some fruit, 
you will find it on the tray yonder,” said the 
man, evidently glad to be relieved. 

“Yes, yes, I will attend to it.” As he spoke, 
Turner followed the young man into the next 
room, watching him as he walked down the long 
perspective of a neighboring gallery. 

When certain that he was quite alone, the old 
man came to the window and stepped behind the 
drapery. He was very pale, and I saw by the 
nervous motion of his hands that he was.sub- 
duing his agitation with a strong will. 

“Zana,” he whispered, huskily, ‘‘I am going 
in; after a little follow me with the fruit you 
will find yonder. Bring it in, quietly, as if you 
were one of the Hall people. Then obey my 
directions as they would? Do you comprehend?” 

“Perfectly,” I whispered, trembling from head 
to foot, but resolute to act. 

«‘Now God be with us!” he ejaculated, wring- 
ing my hand. 

“Amen!” trembled on my lip, but I could not 
speak. 

He left me and entered the chamber. I waited 
a moment, holding one hand over my heart, which 
frightened me with its strange beating. Then I 


. stepped forth and looked around the room. It 


was a sort of ante-chamber, large and richly fur- 
nished, but somewhat in disorder, as if lately 
used. Upon a marble table in one corner stood 
some crystal flasks ruby with wine, and with 
them a small silver basket full of fruit, with a 
vase of flowers crowded close to it. 

Even then the rude way in which these ex- 
quisite objects were huddled together wounded 
my sense of the beautiful, and with my trembling 
hands I hastily arranged the fruit, mingled snowy 
and golden flowers with the rich glow of the cher- 
ries, and shaded the strawberries with cool green 
leaves. As I gathered the creamy white raspber- 
ries in the centre of the basket with trembling 
haste, Turner opened the door and looked out. 
His face, so pale and anxious, startled me, and I 
almost let the basket fall. 

He closed the door, and nerving myself I lifted 
the fruit again and carried it forward. One mo- 
ment’s pause at the door and I went in. 

It was a large chamber, full of rich, massive 
furniture. The windows were all muffled with 
waves of crimson silk, and I found myself in the 
hazy twilight they created, dizzy and blinded 
with a rush of emotions that it seemed impos- 
sible for me to control. After a little, the haze 
cleared from my vision, and I saw before me a 
tall man, attenuated almost to a shadow, sitting 
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in a great easy-chair with his eyes closed as if 
asleep. 

I looked at him with a strained and eager 
gaze. His head rested on a cushion of purple 
silk, and a quantity of soft, fair locks, so lightly 
threaded with silver, that, in the rich twilight of 
the room, all traces of it was lost, lay scattered 
over it in all the silky gloss it had known in 
youth, with the purple glowing through. The 
face was like marble, pure, and as white, but 
with dusky shadows all around the eyes, and a 
burning red in the cheeks that made me shud- 
der. A Turkish dressing-gown of Damascus silk, 
spotted with gold and lined with emerald green, 
lay wrapped around his wasted figure; his hands 
were folded in the long Oriental sleeves, and I 
could see the crimson waves over his chest rise 
and fall rapidly with his sharp and frequent 
respiration. 

I stood beside him unnoticed, for my footsteps 
had fallen upon the richly piled carpet lightly as 
an autumn leaf. The basket shook and rustled 
in my hands, for my limbs knocked together, and 
the perspiration started upon my arms and fore- 
head. But I made no sound, forced back the tears 
that struggled in my heart, and stood waiting for 
what might befall. 

Lord Clare turned feebly on his cushion, and 
let one pale hand fall down from his bosom. 

‘‘Turner,”’ he said, in a faint, low voice, ‘‘did 
I not ask for something?” 

‘¢Yes, my lord—some fruit. It is here.” 

I approached. Lord Clare opened his eyes— 
those wild, blue eyes, and turned them full upon 
me. 

I could no longer bear my weight, my limbs 
gave way, and I fell upon one knee, holding up 
the basket between my shaking hands. 

Turner drew close to my side, holding his 
breath and trembling. 

Lord Clare did not touch the fruit, but fell 
slowly back on the cushion with his great burn- 
ing eyes upon my face. 

‘‘Turner,”’ he said at last, sitting upright, and 
speaking in quick gasps—‘‘ Turner, what is this? 
Who is she?” 

**T do not know,” answered the old man, ‘‘ we 
found her on the door-step years ago. Be tran- 
quil, Master Clarence. If she is the one we have 
sought for, there is no proof but those eyes—that 
face.” 

Lord Clare reached out his arms, and tears 
smothered the painful gaze of his eyes. 

*¢‘ Aurora,” he said, in a voice of such tender- 
ness that my tears followed it, ‘forgive me before 
I die.” 

Turner clasped his hands and held them up 
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toward heaven, trembling like aspen leaves, while 
tears rolled silently down his cheeks. 

*¢You know, Master Clarence, it cannot be her- 
self.” 

Lord Clare turned his eyes from me to Turner, 
then lifting one pale hand up to his forehead, he 
settled it over his eyes, and directly great drops 
came starting through the fringes. A feeble 
shudder passed over his frame, and he murmured 
plaintively, ‘‘no, it is her child, our child. But 
where is she?” 

“<I never learned,” answered Turner, sadly. 

*¢ Ask her, I cannot.” 

‘It is useless, my lord, she knows nothing!” 

*¢She must—she must—my child was six years 
old. At that age children know everything,” he 
answered, eagerly, ‘‘and Zana was very forward, 
my bright Zana.” 

He looked at me doubtingly, till I shrunk from 
the feverish glow of his eyes. At last he spoke, 
and my very heart trembled beneath the sweet 
pathos of his voice. 

‘‘Zana, where is your mother? Tell me, child, 
I cannot die till she has spoken to me again.” 

I bowed down my head and answered only 
with bitter sobs. 

‘Is she dead? Is Aurora dead that you weep, 
but cannot speak?” he questioned, faintly. 

‘Alas! I do not know!” was my agonized 
reply. 

‘““My child—Zana—and not know of her 
mother’s fate! what unnatural thing is this?” 
he cried, burying his face in the long sleeves 
of his gown. ‘This child is not my daughter, 
Turner; Aurora’s child could not have forgotten 
her mother thus.” 

I struggled with myself—from my innermost 
soul I called on God to help me—to give me 
back the six years of life that had been wrested 
from my brain. My temples throbbed; my limbs 
shook with the effort, it seemed as if I were 
going mad. 

Lord Clare lifted his face; his eyes swam in 
tears; his pale lips trembled. Laying both hands 
on my head, he spoke to me again, spoke so ten- 
derly I thought my heart must break before he 
had done. 

““Zana—my daughter—my poor, lost child, 
what has come over you? Do not be frightened 
—do not tremble so. Look up in my face—iet 
me see your eyes fully. Turner, they are her 
eyes, my heart answers to them, oh, how mourn- 
fully. Zana, I am your father, you should know 
that, altered as I am, for men do not change like 
children. There, love, there, stop crying, calm 
yourself. I have but one wish on earth now, and 
that depends on you.” 
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On me?” I gasped. 

“On you, my darling. Listen, I call you 
darling, does not the old word bring back some 
memory ?” 

He looked beseechingly in my face, waiting 
for a reply that I could not give. My head 
drooped forward, bowed down with the anguish 
of my imbecility. 

“It is sweet—it thrills my heart to the centre,” 
I said, mournfully. 

‘And awakes some memory? Youremember 
it as something heard and loved, far, far back in 
the past. Is it not so?” 

I shook my head. 

He bent forward, wound his arms lovingly 
around me, and, drawing me upward to his 
bosom, kissed my forehead. 

“And this,” he said, folding me to his heart, 
so close that I could feel every sharp pulsation, 
“Is there nothing familiar now ?—nothing that 
reminds you of an old stone balcony, full of 
flowers, and a bright little thing leaping to her 
father’s bosom; and she, that noble woman, s0 
darkly beautiful, looking on? Child, my Aurora’s 
child, is there no memory like this in your soul 
now?” 

‘¢ This tenderness has filled my heart with tears, 
I can find nothing else there,” I answered, sadly. 


He unfolded his arms, and they dropped down, ‘ 


loose and helpless, like broken willow branches, 
and the quick panting of hig bosom made me 
shudder with a thought that he was dying. I 
arose, and then he started upright in his chair, 
and fixed his flashing eyes upon me. 

‘Is this creature mine or not?” he said— 
‘‘Aurora’s daughter or a mockery? Am I ac- 
cursed among the children of the earth for one 
wrong act? Will this mystery walk with me to 
the grave? Am I a father or childless? Girl, 
answer me—wring the truth from that brain! 
Before God I must know it, or death will not 
be rest. Your mother, Zana—where is your 
mother?” 

His voice rang sharp and clear through the 
chamber, filling it like the scream of a wounded 
bird. His eyes were wild; his cheeks hueless. 
I cowered back, chilled to the soul by his last 
words. The room disappeared—everything grew 
white, and shuddering with cold I felt, as it were, 
snow-drifts rushing over me, and through their 
paralyzing whiteness came the cry. 

‘Your mother, Zana, where is your mother?” 

How long this lasted I do not know, but my 
next remembrance was sitting upon the carpet, 
faint, and with a stunned feeling as if some one 
had given me a heavy blow. A silver basket lay 
upturned by my side, and a mass of crimson fruit 
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matted with flowers lay half among the frosted 
silver, half upon the carpet. 

The room was still as death, save the short, 
painful sound of some one breathing near me. 
I struggled to my feet, and sat down in a great 
easy-chair which stood close by me. Then as 
my sight cleared, I saw that a window had been 
opened, that the drapery was flung back from 
a massive ebony bedstead, and upon the white 
counterpane I saw Lord Clare lying among the 
folds of his gorgeous dressing-gown, pale and 
motionless as marble. 

Turner stood over him, bathing his forehead, 
white almost as the sick man. 


I arose and would have approached the bed, 4 


but Turner waved me back, and I left the room, 
sick to the very heart’s core. 

I met some persons in the galleries, but passed 
on without noticing them. As I reached the 
lower hall, Lady Catharine Irving came in at 
the front entrance, apparently just from her car- 
riage. 

“How is this?” she said, turning pale with 
rage. ‘*Who permitted this? How came the girl 
here?” 

Her words had no effect upon me, the miserable 
pre-occupation of my soul rendered them harm- 
less. I went by her without answering and left 
the Hall. 

“See that the creature is never admitted 
again; I will discharge the servant who lets her 
in,” she continued, following me to the door. 

I took no heed, but remembered her words 
afterward. ; 

I wandered off in the woods, for the very 
thought of the close air of a house maddened 
me. Reflect I did not, a chaos of wild thoughts, 
and wilder feelings possessed me. 

At last I found myself on the eminence which 
I have described more than once, from which a 
view of the Greenhurst could be obtained. The 
strange man whom I had met there, years ago, 
came to my mind; and, singular as it may seem, 
I thought of him with a sort of hope which grew 
into a desire for his presence. 

I thought of my father, for not a doubt arose 
within me that Lord Clare was my father—of the 
agonizing darkness which hung over his death- 
bed—of the inability which prevented me sweep- 
ing that darkness aside. What was the mysterious 
thread which lay upon my faculties? What human 
power could ever unloose it? 

I looked around in anguish of heart. Was there 
no help? I would pray to God, humble myself 
like a little child at his feet, and he might merci- 
fully enlighten me. There was hope here, and 
I knelt down upon the turf, bowing my face in 








silence before God. The effort composed me: it 
hastened the natural reaction which must follow 
any intense excitement, and in my motionless 
position I became calmer. All at once, I felt a 
hand laid on my shoulder, and, starting up, saw 
the strange man by my side. 

He was little changed. The same picturesque 
combination of rich colors soiled and rudely flung 
together, composed his garments; the same sharp 
glitter made me shrink from a full glance of his 
eyes. When he smiled, I saw that his teeth were 
even and white as ever. 

“Zana, get up; you need me, and I am here.” 

“*T do need some one; but who can help me?” 
I said, despondingly. 

“T can!” 

*‘No, God alone can give me what I want!” 

‘‘And what is that, Zana?” he said, smiling. 

‘‘Light, memory. I would know who and what 
Tam!” 

“Well, child, that is easy!” 

*“*To God, truly—but to him alone.” 

“‘But why do you want this knowledge now 
more than formerly?” he asked. 

‘“‘My father is dying in anguish from this 
want!” 

“Your father—and who is he?” was the ab- 
rupt question with which he answered this. 

“T know, but have not the right to tell!” 

*«But how came you by the knowledge?” 

My heart lay, for a little time, against his, and 
they understood each other. ‘I knew that the 
same blood beat in both, certainly as if an angel 
had told me,” was my prompt answer. 

‘‘And you crave this knowledge in proof, that 
it may render his death easy?” 

¢Yes!” 

‘And for no other reason?” 

“That I may know myself and those that gave 
me life, that is all!” 

‘But Lord Clare is rich!” said the man, fixing 
his keen eyes upon me. ‘Did you think of that?” 

“I did not mention Lord Clare,” was my an- 
swer, given in astonishment at the careless way 
in which he handled my secret. 

‘‘But you were thinking of him, and that he 
would have money to give a child proven to be 
his!” 

‘‘No, I never thought of it—never shall think 
of it!” 

“There is no Romany in that,” he muttered, 
“‘the blood does not speak there.” Then speak- 
ing louder, he addressed me, pointing toward the 
Greenhurst. ‘‘Look,” he said, fastening his wild 
eyes on my face, ‘‘that is a fine estate, and not 
tied up like the Hall here; Lord Clare’s daugh- 
ter might get that if she sad proof of her birth 
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before the earl dies. Had this nothing to do 
with your prayers just now?” 

‘‘Nothing,” I replied, with a touch of scorn. 
**T do not want that estate, or any other.” 

*<Fool,” sneered the man, ‘‘if I believed you, 
the secret were not worth telling!” 

‘«What secret?” I inquired, breathlessly; ‘‘can 
you tell me anything of my mother?” 

‘And if I did, what then?” 

*¢T would worship you!” 

*¢Yes, as she did,” he answered, with a sort 
of mournful fierceness in his eyes and voice. 

**As who did?” I demanded. 

‘¢Your mother, Aurora.” 

‘¢That was what he called her.” 

“¢Who?” 

‘Tt was the name my father used!” 

‘¢Ha, the murderer! how dare he!” 

‘‘But you know something of my mother!” I 
said, eagerly, ‘‘tell it me!” 

‘‘That you may give Lord Clare the knowledge 
he thirsts for?” 

“Yes!” 

«You shall have this knowledge—he shall 
have it—and may it crush him down, down——” 

“Stay,” I cried out, seizing his uplifted arm, 
‘sT will not listen, it is my father you curse.” 

‘¢ Your father—I know it, but what was he to 
her?—to Aurora?—what was he to her? What 
was she to him?” 

A flood of burning shame rushed over my 
face, and my eyes fell beneath the lurid scorn 
of his. 

*‘Can you know this and not hate the traitor- 
ous gentile?” he said. 

I covered my burning face, but could not an- 
swer. 

“‘Look up! the fire of your Caloe blood is 
burning to waste; it should hurl vengeance on 
those who have heaped shame on it.” 

‘‘What, on my father?” I cried, struck with 
horror—‘‘he is dying!” 

*¢And without proof that you are his child?” 

*¢ Alas! yes.” 

*¢He shall have it.” 

“<Give it me now, now,” I cried, in eager joy. 

‘¢No, let him writhe a little longer, revenge 
should be eaten slowly—you must learn this— 
the blow that kills at once makes a gourmand of 
the avenger—he swallows all at a mouthful.” 

There was something fiendish in the man’s 
look as he said this, that made me shudder as I 
faltered out, 

‘You terrify me—I do not understand. Will 
you tell me of my mother?” 

‘‘That you may inform him—Lord Clare?” 

‘¢ Yes.” 





“T will give you the knowledge soon.” 

‘Oh, now, that it may bless his last moments,” 
I pleaded, ‘he may not live another hour.” 

‘‘That it may curse him,” shouted the man, 
‘But that I am sure of it, he might die like g 
dog in his ignorance, not for all those lands 
which the secret shall bring you, child, would I 
speak, only I know how sweet my words will be 
to him,” he cried, pointing toward the Green- 
hurst. ‘Choke back those tears—little one—it 
is time you are among us, full time.” 

‘But, my mother—speak of her—you terrify 
me.” 

‘Yes, I forget,” he said, with a sudden 
change of manner, ‘there is gentile blood in 
your cheeks, and that is cowardly; but what I 
have to say will fire it up by-and-bye, Zana,” 
he continued, with a touch of feeling, “you are 
like your mother!” 

**T know it.” 

“How? I thought. Nay, nay, you cannot 
remember her!” 

‘Yes, I do.” 

‘‘ How and where?” 

“The face, only the face, I remember that, 
nothing more!” 

‘Tt was a beautiful face, Zana.” 

“*T know it—very beautiful!” 

His face grew heavy and dark. A look of wild 
horror came into his eyes that were dwelling 
upon me in apparent wrath. © 

Just then a gun was fired near us, and through 
the trees I saw George Irving and Morton coming 
toward us. 

‘¢ Hush, no outcry,” whispered the man, draw- 
ing me back into a thicket. ‘Come with me, or 
do you wish them to see you?” 

‘No, no—heaven forbid,” I cried, shrinking 
under cover. 

The man smiled grimly. ‘It is well,” he said, 
‘there is no contamination here, the blood is 
true to itself yet—I will leave you now!” 

‘*No, no, not till you tell me of my mother,” 
I cried, wild with the fear of loosing this clue to 
my history. 

‘Not here, it is impossible,” was his answer. 
‘You have that black pony yet?” 

‘¢ Yes.” 

‘And are no coward? not afraid of the dark?” 

“No.” 

*¢ After nightfall come to yonder old house.” 

‘¢ What, the Greenhurst ?” 

*¢ Yes, I will be there!” 

¢¢ And will you tell me all?” 

‘¢ Yes, all!” 

He darted from me while speaking, and the 
next instant all trace of him was lost. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

I must have remained a long time buried in 
the woods, but I have no remembrance even of 
my own sensations. So much was crowded on 
my brain that it seemed stolid to all subjects but 
one, @ wish to learn more. Up to the time I 
had met that strange being, who seemed so fami- 
liar and yet so frightful, I had been overwhelmed 
with tender grief. My father, suffering, perhaps 
dying—my father so lately found, filled every 
thought. No doubt entered my mind that he was 
my father, for months the conviction had gra- 
dually settled upon me ; but when I remembered 
the doubt which tortured him, a painful wish to 
conquer it—to sweep it away possessed me, not 
for my own sake—never for a moment did I think 
of any advantage it might prove to myself—but 
that he might be satisfied; that the cruel check 
that made his tenderness for me a torture might 
be removed. 

But now came other feelings, sach as I had 
never known or dreamed of before. I have re- 
peated his conversation word for word, but its 
effect no power of mine can reveal. 
that tender, holy thirst for knowledge that might 
give my father rest, a fierce curiosity took pos- 
session of my soul. I felt not like a child, but 
an avenger. I would know myself that night; 
mysteries should henceforth cease to surftound 
me. The Blackness would be swept from my 
brain, and by that man—that man. Was he man 
ordemon? Could anything human, with so little 
effort, have filled my bosom with bitterness? I 
was to meet him that night, meet him in secrecy 
and darkness, in a strange place, I, a young girl, 
not more than sixteen. It did not frighten me: 
I panted for the hour to come, though the very 
thought thrilled me through and through with 
the idea of a sacrilege performed with demon. 
My heart would now and then recoil from the 
thought, not in fear, but as from something un- 
holy that I had resolved to do. 

This thought could not deter me; on the con- 
trary, it imparted ferocious strength to my re- 
solution. 1 was determined to pluck and eat 
the fruit of knowledge though it poisoned me. 


Instead of 
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stairs and knocked a long time, telling me that 
Turner had not been at home all day, and that 
she was so anxious about us both. I took no 
heed, but sat down by a window, looking with 
fierce impatience on the west. 

A great embankment of clouds, black as chaos, 
rolled up from where the sun had been, sweeping 
all its glowing gold and crimson up through their 
ebon outskirts, where it burned and quivered in 
folds and fringes of fiery brightness. It was'a 
beautiful sight, but lurid and wild, covering the 
earth with uncouth shadows, and filling the woods 
with a pale glory that to me seemed demoniac. 

It answered well to the fierce impatience gnaw- 
ing at my heart! Tinted by that black cloud, I 
{ should go forth on my errand with firmness: the 
more dreary my road became the better I should 
like it. 

When the cloud had spread and blackened over 
the whole horizon, I started up and put on a 
’ dress of black cloth and a broad leaved beaver 
hat, which I tied firmly on my head with a scarlet 

silk handkerchief passed over the crown. I 
searched for no gloves, but went out, darting like 
$ a shadow through the hall that Maria might not 
detect me. 

I stopped by a laburnam tree and broke off a 
shoot, stripping the leaves away with my hand, 
for I had no time to search for my little gold and 
agate-headed whip then. Jupiter was in his stall. 
I girded on his saddle, and buckled the throat- 
lash of his bridle so tightly that he rose back, 
shaking off my hold. At another time I might 
have regretted this impetuous haste, but now I 
gave Jupiter a blow over the head with my whip, 
that made him whimper like a child. 

I took no notice but led him out, and from the 
door-sill, which was somewhat lifted from the 
ground, sprang to the saddle. He hung back 
; when I attempted to move, but I struck him 
‘smartly over the ears and he walked on, but 
‘ sideling and plunging with great discontent. I 
; suppose the dense clouds and the close atmos- 
‘ phere terrified him; but to me their sluggish 
‘ grandeur was full of excitement. 

After we had cleared the woods my old pony 











Toward evening, when I saw the first beams of { became more tractable. Very soon his speed 


sunset shooting like golden lances through the 
chesnut boughs and shivered against their stately 
balls, 1 awoke from this chaos of thought and 
went home. 


answered to my sharp impatience, and we dashed 
{on through the lurid twilight, with spectre-like 
velocity. As we neared the _ seeing the dark- 
‘ ness settled thick and heavy over everything. We 





As I mounted the stairs to my room, Maria ; could hardly distinguish the turrets and pointed 
called after me, begging that I would come dowm } towers from the black sky that they seemed to 
and eat something: but I hurried on, closed the }loom against. The road became ascending and 
door of my chamber, and bolted it without an- { broken: more than once Jupiter stumbled over 
swering a word; the very idea of seeing any one ; the loose boulders that had rolled down the banks 
that night was hateful. She came softly up the { into the road. 
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As we drew nearer to the building the trees 
closed in upon us, their gnarled branches hung 
low, and vines now and then trailed down, almost 
sweeping me from the saddle. The atmosphere 
was heavy and still as death; not a leaf stirred; 
no sound but the tramp of Jupiter reached us 
from any quarter. My heart grew heavy: I 
would have given the world for a gush of air or 
a gleam of starlight, everything around was so 
terribly black. 

Still I urged Jupiter on, following the devia- 
tions of a carriage road half choked up. We 
passed by a pile of something that seemed denser 
and closer than the great trees, which slowly 
assumed the outline of a building overrun with 
foliage, and this I took for a ruined lodge. 

After passing it, we found ourselves tangled 
up in the luxurious growth of some pleasure 
ground run to waste; for long trailing branches 
swept across my face, and from the perfume, 
which rose heavy and sickening on the close air, 
I knew that Jupiter was treading flowers to death 
every moment with his hoofs. 

At last we came close to the building. All 
around the base was matted and overrun with 
ivy, and the straggling branches of ornamental 
trees. I checked Jupiter, and looked up hoping 
to detect some light or signal to guide me on. 

The outline of a vast building alone met my 
search. It might have been a heap of rocks or 
the spur of a mountain, for any idea that I could 
obtain of its architecture; but its blackness and 
size disheartened me. How was I to search, in 
a pile like that, for the man I had come to meet? 
As I sat upon Jupiter looking wistfully upward, 
the clouds broke above and began to quiver, and 
from the depths rushed out a flash, followed by 
a broad, lurid sheet of lightning. 

There, for the first time, and a single moment, 
I saw the Greenhurst, its gables, its stone bal- 
conies, heavy with sculpture, its broad entrance 
flanked with towers that loomed grimly over the 
broad steps and massive granite balustrades that 
wound up from where we stood to the front door. 

In my whole life I never witnessed a scene 
more imposing. A glimpse and all was black 
again. The flash had given me one view of the 
mansion, nothing more. I was impressed hope- 
lessly by its vastness. How could I force an 
entrance?—how make way through the vast in- 
terior when that was obtained? 

* It seemed a hopeless thing, but my determi- 
nation was strong as ever, so springing to the 
ground, I felt my way to the stone balustrade 
and tied Jupiter. Then guiding myself by the 
carved stone, I mounted one flight of the steps 
that curved like the two horns of a crescent from 
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the great oaken doors that divided them upon 
the arch. 

I started, and a shriek burst from me. Upon 
my hand, which lay upon the balustrade, another 
rested. When I shrieked it grasped my fingers 
like iron, and a voice that I knew said in that 
language—the language I had never spoken, but 
could understand—‘hush. Who taught you to 
fear?” 

‘You came upon me so abruptly, so still!” 
I whispered, shuddering as his breath floated 
across my lips. 

“Speak in your own language—speak Ro. 
many,” he said, still in the same tongue. 

“T cannot,” was my half timid answer. 

Try!” 

The command was imperative. I did make an 
effort to answer in his own mysterious tongue, 
To my surprise the words syllabled themselves 
rudely on my trembling lips; he comprehended 
me. 

‘‘Where are you taking me?” I had said. 

He grasped my hand till the pain made me 
cry out. ‘It is there the true fire—old Papita 
kindled it in the soul of her great, great-grand- 
child—the mystery is not broken—the sorcery 
still works—queen of our people speak again,” 
he cried, with an outburst of fiery enthusiasm, 
more impressive from the hushed tones in which 
he spoke. 

I felt like one possessed. By what power did 
my tongue speak that language ?—what was it? 
All at once, while he waited for me to speak, I 


began to shiver and burst into tears. He tossed 


my hand away with a gesture of contempt. 

‘Bah! you are only a half blood after all, the 
Caloe is poisoned on your tongue.” 

I checked the tears that had so offended him, 
and moved breathlessly forward, relieved by the 
gesture that had freed me from his hand. 

When we reached the broad, stone platform 
that clasped the two staircases in one, he took 
hold of my hand again. That moment another 
flash of lightning leaped from the clouds, sheet- 
ing us, the building, and all its neglected grounds 
in a glare of blueish light. 

It blinded me for an instant, then I saw the 
man’s face clearly, bending over me as I cowered 
to the stones. The lightning had no effect upon 
me like the unearthly glow of those eyes. Since 
then I have seen birds fascinated by the unde- 
lating movements of a serpent, and they always 
brought back a shuddering remembrance of that 
hour. 

““Up,” he said, grasping my arm, and lifting 
me to his side, ‘‘half the true blood is stagnant 
still, We will set it on fire.” 
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He placed one heavy foot against a leaf of 
the oaken door, and it fell open with a clang that 
resounded frightfully from the deep, empty hall. 
Again the lightning blazed upon the floor, tes- 
sellated with blocks of black and white marble, 
and suits of antique armor, with shields and fire- 
arms, that hung upon the wall. 

“It is a fearful night,” I said, looking wildly 
at my companion. 

“Gitanilla!” he said, turning upon me with 
folded arms, and a fierce gathering of the brow. 
“J have seen a morning when the sunlight lay 
rosy among the snow-peaks, when the earth 
seemed covered with sifted pearls, when every 
preath poured health and vigor into the frame, 
I have seen such a morning more fearful a thou- 
sand times than this! Come with me!” 

“What for?—where?” I demanded, thrilled 
and astonished by the glowing words, which I 
must ever fail to give in English. 

“That you may hate the sunshine and love 
the storm as I do—that whiteness may make 
you shudder—and nothing but black darkness 
seem beautiful. Come with me!” 

‘Are you possessed? Would you possess me 
with some evil thing?” I said, terribly excited, 
but not afraid. ‘Would you fill my veins with 
gall, my soul with hate?” 

“Yes,” he answered, through his shut teeth, 
leading me along the marble floor. 

I shuddered, remembering what I had been 
only that morning, and the fearful sensations 
that possessed me then. Was it a fiend that I 
was following? 

“Oh, I feel the bitterness, the soul light even 
now. Unclasp my hand,” I shrieked. 

“Are you afraid?” he retorted, with a sneer. 

“Yes, I am afraid.” 

He dropped my hand. ‘Go, you are not 
worthy to learn anything of your mother—go, 
such knowledge is not for cowards.” 

“My mother,” I cried, ‘oh, I had forgotten. 
Yes, tell me of her—I will follow anywhere, only 
tell me.” 

“Nay, I will tell you nothing—but come!” 

He drew me rapidly forward, threading the 
darkness like a night bird; we mounted steps 
Winding upward till I was sick and dizzy. At 
last he passed into what seemed to me a small 
circular room, high up in one of the towers. 

“Sit down,” he said, pressing a hand upon 
my shoulder till I sunk into a seat that yielded 
tomy weight. ‘Sit down and keep still, we are 
alone, high above the earth; the stars, which 
those of your blood should read like a parchment, 
are‘all hidden. It has a bad look for the future, 
but this is the appointed hour.” 





‘ He paused a moment, and seemed to be leaning 
from a narrow wifidow interrogating the dark- 
ness. He turned abruptly and said, ~ 

‘You saw Lord Clare, this morning?” 

“Yes.” 

“And he is dying?” 

‘Alas! I fear so.” 

‘‘How many days first?” 

‘*What!” I exclaimed, shocked by the coldness 
with which he questioned me. 

‘*How many days at the most can he live?” 

“<I cannot tell; God forbid that I should ever 
guess.” 

‘*Would you save his life?” 

*‘Would I?—would I keep the breath in my 
own bosom ?” 

*‘Then you wish him to live?” 

‘* Wish it, yes—heaven only knows how much!” 

*«Renegade!” 

“*What!” 

“Nay,” he said, with a sudden change from 
ferocity to the most child-like tenderness, ‘let 
her know all—how can she judge?” 

He came close to me and laid one hand softly 
on my head. ‘Be tranquil, be tranquil,” he 
murmured, smoothing my hair from time to time. 

A soft languor stole upon me. I sunk slowly 
down upon what seemed to be a couch, and like 
two rose-leaves heavy with fragrance, the eye- 
lids closed so softly that I felt a thrill as the 
lashes fell upon my cheek. 

He kept one hand upon my head a while, then 
moved it gently across my forehead and over my 
eyes; I felt a delicious and almost imperceptible 
current of air flowing coolly over my bosom and 
down my arms. Then the air was agitated, as 
if a group of angels were fanning me with their 
wings; the lids fell heavier still over my slum- 
berous eyes; my limbs grew rigid, but with a sen- 
sation of exquisite repose. It began to lighten, I 
knew that fiery gleams were breaking and spark- 
ling all around me. Then followed peal after peal 
of thunder making the tower rock, and upheaving, 
as it seemed, the very foundations of the building 
itself. 

I was conscious of all this, but it did not dis- 
turb the languid repose into which I had fallen. 
The dawning consciousness of two lives—two 
entire beings came sweetly upon mysoul. I saw 
my old self fading away; I was alone in the 
universe with that man, only the whole past or 
present, for the time, held nothing but him and 
me. Then followed a blank like that which fills 
the first year of infancy, dreamy and quiet. 
Then pang after pang went through me, each 
sweeping the shadows from my brain; and I saw 
& young girl, mature in her dark bright beauty, 
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but almost a child, still holding an infant in her 
lap. The little one was like ifs mother, the same 
eyes, the same rich complexion. I knew the 
mother well, and the child; my own soul, fall of 
innocent love, lay in the bosom of that child. 

I looked around. The two were in an old farm 
house among hills covered with purple heath; 
sheep grazed along the upland slopes; and cattle 
ranged in the vallies. Men in short, plaid gar- 
ments and flat bonnets watched the sheep; aud 
the young mother carried her child to the win- 
dow, that it might see the lambs play as the 
shepherds drove them to the fold. 

While the mother stood there with her child, a 
stout farmer came to the window, and taking the 
little one from its mother, began to dance it up 
and down in the bright air, till the silken curls 
blew all over its face. The mother laughed, and 
so did the child, gleefully, like a little bird. 
Then came a woman round an angle of the house, 
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trance, I know not to this day what it was—but 
j}how did it happen that I could read every 
thought and feeling in my mother’s heart, but 
only the actions of my father? Did that wierd 
being so will it, that all my burning nature 
should pour itself forth in sympathy for the 
wronged woman, and harden into iron toward 
the man? I saw him too, pale, struggling with 
indecisions, that ended in more than mental tor- 
ture, but this awoke no sympathy in my bosom, 
none, none. Then came another upon my vision, 
@ proud, noble woman, always clad in black, that 
hovered around the old dwelling where my father 
rested, like a raven. She was my mother’s rival, 
I felt it the moment her black shadow fell upon 
my memory. I saw her in a dim old room, and 
he was with her, both were pale and in trouble; 


those tears shook his manhood till he trembled 
from head to foot. A child, dark-eyed, and 





she sat watching him through her tears, and. 


her sleeves were rolled up, leaving her round, j with a look of intelligence beyond her years, sat 
well-shaped arms bare to the elbow. She took { crouching in a corner, with her great black eyes 


the child from her good man, and smoothing its following every movement—I knew that child 


curls with her plump fingers, covered it with ; 


kisses. 

A shot from the hill-side made the whole group 
start joyfully forward. The old man shaded his 
eyes and looked eagerly toward the mountain. 


The young mother seized her child and ran for- | 


ward, her eyes sparkling, and her cheeks in a 
glow. 


well. It was the infant who had shouted its 
{joyous greeting to the young huntsman. Its 
‘ blood was beating then in my own veins. 
Again I saw the woman, beneath a clump of 
{ gnarled old oaks. She lay prone upon the earth, 
white as death, stiffened like a corpse; a horse 
{ dripping with sweat stood cowering on the other 
side of a chasm that yawned between him and 





Along the shore of a little lake that lay in the the lady. There was that child again, peering 
lap of those hills, came a young man in hunter’s ; out from a thicket, with her wild eyes gleaming 
garb. A gun, which he had just discharged, was ; with ferocious joy, as if she gloried in the still- 
thrown back upon his shoulders, and as he saw ; ness that lay like death upon the woman. 
the young mother coming toward him, he flung} Then a huntsman rode up, and I saw the white 
out a white handkerchief smiling a happy wel- {| face of the woman on his bosom. He kissed the 
come. i face, he wept over it, he laid her on the grass, 

I knew the young man’s face well, and my } and looked piteously around for help. 
soul, which was in the child’s bosom, sang for; Then the child sprang up like a young tiger 
joy as he came up. : from the thicket, with a bound she stood beside 

A moment of obscurity of mistiness and ; | the two, her little form dilating, her whole atti- 
shadows. Then appeared before me the cottage | ‘tude full of wrath; words were spoken between 
in Clare Park, its gardens, its dim old wilder- ; the man and the child, bitter, harsh words. Then 
ness of trees; and now my soul leaped from | the woman moved faintly; the child saw it, her 
event to event, scaling oyer all that might have ; tiny hands were clenched; her teeth locked to- 
been repose, and seizing upon the rugged points ; gether, and }ifting her foot, she struck it fiercely 





of that human history like a vampire. 

Again and again I saw that young mother, so 
beautiful, so sad, that every fibre of my being 
ached with sympathy. It was not her face or 
form alone that I saw, but all the doubt, the 
anguish, the humiliation of her wild, proud na- 
ture tortured my own being. I not only saw 
her, but felt all the changes of her soul writing 
themselves on my own intelligence. 

Why was it that in that wonderful sleep or 


{ down upon the lady’s bosom. 
A blow from the man dashed her to the 
{ ground; confusion followed, flashes as of fire 
filled my vision. Then I saw the child wan- 
dering through the tall trees alone, her little 
features locked, her arms tightly folded. 
It grew dark, so dark that under the trees the 
young mother, who stood by her child, could not 
see the fierce paleness of her face. Then I saw 





them both wandering like thieves along the vast 
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mansion house. They were separated, the mother 
went into numberless chambers searching for 
some one, and holding her breath. At one mo- 
ment she stood over a bed, on which the strange 
woman slept, then I was sure that the child was 
her’s by the deadly blackness of her eyes as they 
fell on the noble sleeper. She passed out with 
one hand firmly clenched, though it held nothing, 
and wandered into the darkness again. Once 
more she stood in the light, dim and faint, for 
the lamp that gave it was hidden under an ala- 
baster shade, and sent forth only a few pale rays 
like moonbeams. I saw little that surrounded 
her, for my soul was searching the great agony 
of heart with which she stood beside that man. 
He was not in bed, but wrapped in a dressing- 
gown of some rich Oriental silk, lay upon a couch 
with his eyes closed and smiling. 

She held her breath, and the last tender love 
that ever beat in her heart swelled up from its 
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Down into the virgin whiteness of this valley 
the black masses poured, treading down the snow 
with all their squalid ferocity doubled by the 
contrast of its purity. They took the child from 
her mother and carried her shrieking to the out- 
skirts of the crowd. I knew the man that held 
her, and read all the fierce agony of his grief as 
he strove to blind the child to the horrible deed 
that crowd was perpetrating. 

I saw it all—the first unsteady whirl of stones, 
the fiendish eagerness that followed; I heard the 
shrieks—I felt her death agony. 

Oh, how I struggled, how I pleaded with the 
strong will that enslaved my faculties, how I 
prayed that he would redeem me from the hor- 
rors of that mountain pass. But no, the curse 
of memory must be complete, I was compelled 
to live over the agony of my mother’s death. 

I knew well all the time that the child and 
myself were one being, but as in ordinary life a 


depths as she bent down and gathered the smile ’ person often looks upon his own sufferings with 


with her lips. 

He started. She fell upon her knees, she 
locked his hand in her’s, her black tresses fell 
over him, oh, with what agony she pleaded for a 
return of the love that had been the pulse of her 
life, the breath on her lips. 

He arose and shook her off—with a mighty 
effort he steeled his heart and shook her off, 
the mother of his child, the wife of his bosom. 
She stood upright, pale and transfigured. For 
one whole minute she remained gazing on him 
speechless, and so still that the beating of his 
heart sounded clear and distinct in the room. 
She turned and glided into the darkness again, 
and disappeared with her child, who had waited 
for her there. 

Then followed a panorama of scenery, rivers, 
mountains, and seas, over which the mother wan- 
dered, holding -her child by the hand. At last 
she stood in sight of an ancient city, rich with 
Moorish relics, but as I turned to gaze on them 
a crowd of fierce human beings surrounded her, 
filling the air with hoarse noises, glaring at her 
and the child with their fierce eyes. An old 
woman, tiny as a child, and thin as a mummy, 
stood by shouting back their reviling with de- 
fiance. Thus with whoop, and taunt, and sacreli- 
gious gibes, they drove the poor creature onward 
to the mountains. Up and up she clambered with 
the little one still clinging to her neck, till the 
snow became heavy around her, and she waded 
knee deep through it, tottering and faint. At last 
the crowd surged together around a mountain 
peak, and pointed with hoarse shouts to a valley 
half choked up with stone cairns and shimmering 
with untrod snow. 





self-pity as if he were a stranger, so I followed 
wearily after the little creature as they bore 
her an orphan from the Valley of Stones. I 
saw her growing thin, pining, pining always for 
the mother who was dead, till she grew into a 
miserable shadow with ali the life of her being 
burning in those large eyes. The old woman 
and the man had her to themselves, but she 
seemed pining to death while they wandered 
from mountain to mountain, and at last across 
the seas. 

Again Clare Hall arose on my vision, the old 
building among distant trees, the village just in 
sight. A gipsey’s hut stood in a hollow back from 
the wayside, and in that tent lay the shadowy 
child. 

The gipsey man and that wierd little woman 
was in the tent, and from without I heard the 
ringing of bells and the tramp of horses, smoth- 
ered and soft as if each hoof fall were broken 
with flowers. 

Then I forgot the sick child and stood within 
the village church. He was there standing before 
the altar, and his hand clasped that of the proud 
lady who had so often wandered through the 
drama which I was forced to witness. The 
bridegroom was pale as death, and she looked 
strangely pallid in the silvery glance of her 
brocaded robe. Still both were firm, and I saw 
that all things had been confided to her—that 
the history of my poor mother lay like lead in 
the bosom of that proud woman. Still she was 
resolute, and so was the’bridegroom, resolute to 
trample down every right of another in search 
of their own happiness. Fools, fools, happiness 
will not be thus wickedly wrenched from the 
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hands of the Creator. Even then before God’s ; out of the room, little dreaming of the reptile 


altar they had begun to reap the whirlwind, 
coming events cast their shadows all around 
them, no wonder they grew white, no wonder 
the marriage vows died like snow upon their 
lips, no wonder that all the bridal blossoms with 
which the greensward glowed when they went 
in, had withered beneath the hot sun! Their 
dying fragrance fell over the noble pair as they 
came forth wedded man and wife. Man and 
wife! had he forgotten the subterranean vaults 
beneath the Alhamra, where my mother stood 
by his side with firmer faith and more devoted 
constancy than that woman ever knew? Was 
that oath forgotten? No, as he came forth into 
the sunshine treading down the pale blossoms as 
he had trampled my mother out of life, a bronzed 
hand, long and lean as a vulture’s claw, was 
thrust over his path: and night-shade fell thick 
among the dead blossoms. He did not see it, 
for the wierd gipsey woman moved like a shadow 
among the village children, but he shrunk as if 
with some hidden pain, and grew paler than 
before. 

The will that controlled mine forced me on- 
ward with the newly married pair, I saw them 
struggle against the leaden memories that would 
not be swept away. Their mournful smiles as 
they looked on each other were full of saddened 
love, I could have pitied them but for my mother. 
I saw what they did not, her grave, that cairn 
of reddened stones looming before them at every 
step. They shuddered beneath the invisible 
shadow, but I knew from whence it fell. 

Their route to Clare Hall was trampled over 
a carpet of flowers; silver and gold fell like 
rain among the village children; the carriage 
streaming with favors swept by that gipsey tent 
where the sick child was lying, his child, all 
unconscious of its double orphanage. 

In the thraldom of my intellect I was forced 
te look on, though my strength was giving way. 
With shrinking terror I watched the movements 
of that wierd murderess as she crept into Clare 
Hall, and with the accuracy of a blood hound 
stole through the very apartments my mother 
had penetrated, crawling like a reptile close to 
the walls, till she stood upright in the bridal 
chamber. She concealed herself behind the 
snowy masses of drapery that fell around the 
bed. 

While her form was shrouded in the heavy 
waves of silk, her dark face peered, ever and 
anon, through the transparent lace of the inner 
curtains like that of a watching fiend. As one 
whose senses were locked in a single channel, I 
too waited and watched. People came in and 





hidden in the snow of the curtains. 

Even in its slavery my spirit sickened ag | 
watched and saw the withered veins of that up. 
earthly wretch swelling with murderous venom, 
while her victims were moving unconsciously in 
the next room. 

The curtains rustled, that claw-like hand was 
thrust out, and I saw half a dozen drops fiash 
down like diamonds into a goblet of water that 
had just been placed on the toilet. 

Then a door opened, and the bride entered 
from her dressing-room, alone. In the simple 
white of her robe she looked touching and lovely, 
like one subdued and humbled by the depth of 
her own feelings. The delicate lace of her night 
coif left a shadow on her temples less deep than 
that which lay beneath her eyes. Her bosom 
rose slowly and with suppressed respiration be- 
neath the rich embroidery that embossed her 
night robe, and her uncovered feet fell almost 
timidly on the carpet as if she feared to enter, 
not with girlish bashfulness, but with a sort of 
religious awe as one visits a place of prayer with 
a sense of wrong on the soul. 

She knelt down by the bed, and clasping her 
hands remained still, as if some prayer lay at 
the bottom of her heart, which she had not the 
courage to breathe aloud. The broad, white eye- 
lids were closed, and twice I saw that fiendish 
face glaring at her through the curtains. 

She arose at length without having uttered 4 
word, and, heaving a deep sigh, stepped into bed. 
As she sunk to the pillow her eye fell upon the 
goblet of water, and resting on one elbow, she 
reached forth her hand and drank it off. 

As she fell softly back to the pillows, a hoarse 
chuckle came through the curtains. She started, 
turned her eyes that way, and out came that 
black head peering her with its terrible eyes; 8 
broken sigh, a shudder that made the white 
drapery rustle as if in a current of wind, and 
the bride lay with her eyes wide open and staring 
upon the Sybil, but otherwise as if asleep on her 
couch. 

The dead face grew more and more pallid, the 
dark one above glowed and gloated over it like 
a ghoul. Then the soft light was darkened, and 
the bridegroom leaned over his bride listening 
for her breath. As he stooped, the curtains 
opposite were flung back, the lace torn away, and 
like an exulting demon the old woman laughed 
over the living and the dead. The scene changed, 
the old woman, the gipsey man and the child 
were in the tent at midnight. The poor little 
one aroused from her torpid rest, looked wildly 
up as the Sybil told of her murderous act—told 
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of it and perished in the midst of her triumph— 
her old age exhausted by the excitement of her 
crime, ended in death. 

As the life left her body, I felt a shock run 
through my whole being, the past was linked 
with the present. Back to that gipsey tent my 
memory ran strong and connectedly. 

I struggled in the mesmeric hands which 
guided my energies like steel. “‘Peace,” said 
the man who had enthralled me, ‘peace, and 
remember.” 

There was a stir in the air as if some unseen 
bird were fanning it with his wings, a cool and 
delicious feeling of rest crept over me, and as a 
child wakes I opened my eyes. The Spanish 


gipsey stood over me revealed by the quick: 





flashes of lightning that blazed through the 
room. I knew that he had been my mother’s 
friend, that the blood in his veins was of her 
nation and mine. I reached forth my hand. 
He took it in his and I sat up. 

‘*You remember all now?” he said—‘‘all that 
I have revealed to you—all that old Papita bade 
you forget?” 

“Yes, I remember—I know much, but not all; 
that which happened before I lived, tell me of 
that.” 

‘Not yet, you are tired!” 

‘Yes, but——” 

A faintiness came over me, my strength had 
received too great a shock for a time, I had no 
power to think or feel. {10 BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE MAID THAT TWINED THE ’KERCHIEF. 





BY J. G@. CHACE. 





I’ve asked thee, love, if thou would’st twine 
The wreath of Fortune’s life with mine, 

And all the answer I can get, 

You’ll sit and play your ’kerchief yet. 


How many Summer’s past and gone, 
We’ve roved the flowery fields along, 
And gathered flowerets rich and rare, 
To braid them in thy lustrous hair; 
And all the answer now I get, 

You’ll sit and twine your ’kerchief yet. 


Come, loved Eudora, say, oh! say 

That you will not despise my lay; 

Come, love, let our affections meet, 
I'll lay my fortune at your feet. 


Nay, love, at Fortune’s word you start, 





My fortune’s in my inmost heart; 
There is the shrine, wilt worship now? 
And cherish all the love I vow? 

Still all the answer I can get, 

You sit and twine that ’kerchief yet. 


Sweet flowerets bloom on either side, 
Fit emblems for a model bride; 

I’ve waited long the happy hour, 

To cull thee as the loveliest flower. 


Heart beat to heart! the electric fire 
Thrilled through their sympathetic souls; 
He gained his long and loved desire— 
The ’kerchief fell in many folds; 

And all the answer we can get, 

The kerchief lies untroubled yet! 





THE MOTHER 


AND CHILD. 





BY R. GRIFFIN STAPLES. 





Fivusn’p were her cheeks—her fevered brow 
Was swelled with veins; the eye 

Glared wildly, and in vacancy, 
On earth, and sea, and sky. 


Clasp’d in her arms, the infant boy, ° 
With lashes softly closed 

On his pale cheek—with quivering lip, 
And quick-drawn breath reposed 


Unconscious—while the mother’s heart 





Was whisp’ring a wild prayer; 





Which, through closed lips by man unheard, 
Was quickly answered there. 


The little arms but slightly moved; 
The lids flew back—the eye 

Rolled quick, and, with a smother’d sigh, 
The soul passed up on high. 


A wild, unearthly scream arose— 
A tottering step, and then, 

The mother sank upon the earth, 

No more to rise again. 








“WHAT CAN AIL HER?’ 





BY JANE WEAVER. 





*¢ How is your wife, to-day?” said an acquaint- 
ance to Mr. Morris, a thriving store-keeper in the 
town of ——. 

‘‘She’s but middling,” was the reply. ‘Has 
constant headache, with no appetite, and is get- 
ting as thin as a skeleton.” 

‘‘She used to be so healthy-looking,” answered 
the acquaintance. ‘I remember her, before she 


was married, as blooming a beauty as you’d see $ 


in a thousand.” 

“Yes! But you’d scarcely know her now, if 
you hadn’t seen her since. I can’t imagine what 
can ail her.” 

Mrs. Morris had been a wife just eight years. 
Prior to her marriage, she had been, as her 
husband’s acquaintance said, one of the most 
blooming girls of the neighborhood. She was 
celebrated, in fact, for her rosy cheeks, bright 
eyes, elastic step, and never-failing flow of 
spirits. But now she was sallow, had lost all 
her vivacity, and was frightfully emaciated: in- 
deed many of her friends began to think she 
was in a decline. 

What had worked this change? Her husband 
said he could not tell. But perhaps we can in- 
form you, reader. 

Mrs. Morris had been tenderly brought up, 
and, until her marriage, knew not what care was. 
But, in uniting herself to Mr. Morris, she had 
ignorantly made herself the slave of a penurious 
husband, who, in order to save a little more, 
continually tasked her strength to the utmost. 
At first, he would not allow her to employ any 
servant, though his three clerks boarded in the 
family, and though now she was permitted to 
have one, it was because there were four children 
in addition, and one of these still an infant. Used 
to household duties, and to a certain portion of 
daily labor, at her old home, Mrs. Morris was, 
nevertheless, unable to bear the enormous bur- 
den thus laid upon her. 

She tried, indeed, to do what was expected of 
her. No complaint ever passed her lips. Many 
an evening, after a day of exhausting drudgery, 
she sat up till midnight sewing, while her hus- 
band read his newspaper, smoked his cigar, or 
dozed on the sofa. Sometimes the thought rose 
to her lips, that it was hard she only should 
have no leisure, but she never allowed it to find 





expression in words. Patiently she worked on, 
stifling even a sigh as criminal. 

But this was not the worst, alas! Often her 
husband would come in vexed, the result of some 
untoward business affair; and, at such times, the 
wife was always the target for his ill-temper. 
Nothing pleased Mr. Morris on these occasions, 
The supper did not suit him, the children were 
not managed right, he did not see why Mrs, 
Morris must be forever looking as if she hadn’t 
a friend in the world. Frequently it was as 
much as the poor wife could do to keep back 
her tears. 

What wonder that, with this life of drudgery, 
with these heart miseries, Mrs. Morris should 
lose the plumpness of her figure, the brilliancy 
of her complexion, and her elasticity of spirits. 
Or what wonder that the birth of four children, 
in less than eight years, combined with these, 
should make her, at last, a confirmed invalid. 
Yet her selfish husband never allowed himself to 
see how it all came about. He still continued 
to over-task his invalid wife, and would not, or 
could not see that he was killing her. She had 
never had any violent disease, but had only gra- 
dually become feeble, so he could not compre- 
hend it. ‘‘I can’t imagine,’ he would say, 
‘¢what can ail her?” 

Meantime, though an industricus man himself, 
Mr. Morris often took a day for recreation. In 
summer he usually went to the sea-shore fora 
week or two. In addition he always rested on 
Sunday. But he never took his wife with him, 
when he went away, whether for a day or a fort- 
night; and Sunday was to her no day of rest, 
since he insisted on having a particularly nice 
dinner then, which Mrs. Morris had to cook. 
And as she grew more and more sallow, under 
this treatment, and lost finally what little appe- 
tite had been left to her, her husband wondered 
more and more ‘‘ what could ail her.” 

In reality he began at last to think himself 
quite badly treated. It was a very hard thing, 
he reflected, if he was to have a sick wife all 
his days. ‘He did not see,” he said, ‘for his 


part, what was the matter with the women: they 
were good for nothing in these days; but Mrs. 
Morris, he really believed, was the sickliest of 
Nothing agreed with her any more. 


all. She 
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ane? 


took pills every two hours, but her appetite 
didn’t come back. A married man had need 
to be made of money. What could ail her?” 
There are a good many such husbands in the 
world, for Mr. Morris is, alas! no rare specimen. 
Thousands of meek, uncomplaining women, the 
wives of selfish, brutal husbands, are scattered 
all over this fair land of ours, dying by inches, 





~ Renner 


while their thoughtless or heartless task-masters 
wonder ‘what can ail them.” 

Mrs. Morris will die prematurely, partly from 
drudgery, partly from a broken heart. But as 
she will not have any violent disease, her hus- 
band will go about to the day of her death, 
saying, 

‘*Wuat Can Ait HER?” 
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THE LAST NIGHT OF SUMMER. 


—_—— 


BY EDWARD A. WARRINER. 





Tis sunset hour, and floods of golden light, 
Ere Summer lingers out a fond adieu, 

Bathe in resplendent fires each mountain height, 
And tinge yon sable clouds in purple hue. 


Now fades the bright vermillion of the sky, 
And darkness slowly gathers o’er the trees; 

The weeping-willow wakes its wonted sigh, 
As swaying gently in the evening breeze. 


Still, faintly mirrored in the placid stream, 
Linger the twilight shadows of the hills; 

The moon, the silvery moon pours down her beams, 
And mingles diamonds in the wild-wood rills. 


The cricket, now, its voice assiduous wakes 
From the old hearth, as wont at close of day, 

And the deep stillness of the evening breaks, 
Seeming to whisper that we pass away. 


Now, far I wander up the lonely vale 
Of the wild stream that murmurs past my home; 
Where in the wild-wood sings the nightingale, 
And from a distance soands of music come. 





The moonbeams silver o’er the distant hills, 
And sweetly sit upon the lovely lea; 

Wild voices mingle with the gushing rills, 
The night-bird waileth from the birchen tree. 


Now all is hushed save the low willow’s sigh, 
Weeping and wailing o’er the moonlit stream, 

Waking sweet mem’ries of things long gone by, 
As plaintive music or some pleasing dream. 


Oh, how this scene recalls my childhood’s hours!— 
Unchanged is Nature’s face, for now as then 
Within the valley bloom the same wild flowers, 
And the same stream still murmurs through the 
glen. 


How sweet was life, when, on the festal day, 
Merry companions met beneath this shade; 
But some, alas! have wandered far away, 
And some are in the village church-yard laid. 


But mem’ry lives beyond the reach of time, 
And all that’s beautiful will linger o’er, 
Where angel voices join in songs sublime; 
And we shall meet the loved of earth once more. 
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STANZAS, 
TO THE MEMORY OF A BELOVED WIFE WHO DIED ON BER PASSAGE TO EUROPE. 





BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 





THERE was an eye I lov’d to see, 
Thero was a voice I lov’d to hear, 

There was a heart now parted hence 
That ever to my own was dear: 

There was a lip I loved to press, 
There was a gentle hand that oft 

Has soothed my brow when deep distressed, 
With touch as signet’s bosom soft! 

But ah! that eye is closed in death— 

That lip has lost its rosy bloon— 
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That small white hand is far away, 
Cold in the ocean’s watery tomb! 
Light of my soul! Oh! whither strays 
Thy gentle spirit from its dust? 
Faith points to Heaven, and bids my heart 
In the Redeemer’s promise trust; 
If after life the spirit loves 
Its sister spirit—mine shall trace 
On wing far fleeter than the dove’s 
Thine—thro’ the boundless realms of space! 








COTTAGE AND VILLA ARCHITECTURE. 
A VILLA IN THE ITALIAN STYLE. 














In designing this smail villa, our object was to 
keep it within a very moderate space, and for a 
very moderate cost, to show as much of the cha- 
racter as was practicable. It would have been 
far easier to have increased the effect by adding 
more apartments, which, when desired, can easily 
be done; for it is one of the merits of this style, 
that it permits additions and wings with the 
greatest facility, and always with an increasing 
effect. Some persons may find a defect in this 
design by the absence of a veranda; but it can 
easily be attached on the outside of the parlor 
and library. 

The plan of this house is very simple, and 
almost explains itself by a reference to the 
ground plans. The hall here is ten feet wide 
by forty-two feet deep. It ought to be laid with 
encaustic tiles, which will make it very hand- 
some and effective. The staircase will appear to 
advantage when advancing into the hall through 
the main entrance; and the effect will be in- 
creased by building it of oak, with massive hand- 
rail and balusters. The beauty of the staircase 
will be heightened by the position of a large 
window over the landing, filled in with stained 
glass of tasteful and harmonious colors. The 
parlor is sixteen by twenty-five feet—a good- 
sized room for a small family: so, also, is the 








library atiached, sixicen feet square, and com- 
municates with sliding doors. 

On the other side of the hall is the dining-room, 
sixteen by twenty-two feet. It is very advan- 
tageously placed with respect to the kitchen, 
which is only separated from it by a small pas- 
sage. If desirable, a door may be made to com- 
municate with the pantry. This pantry is six by 
nine feet, well lighted and aired. The kitchen 
is fifteen by eighteen feet. It may be extended, 
and a scullery attached, to suit the wants of the 
family, and, if necessary, also, a kitchen-yard, 
ciothes-drying ground, &c., concealed by trees. 

On the second floor, we have four large bed- 
rooms—three of them with good-sized closets 
attached. The chamber in the tower may be 
used as a store-room or bath-room: the staircase 
leading up into the tower will take up a very 
small space, and can be so arranged as not to 
interfere with the apartment. There is a room 
above, intended to contain a water-tank, into 
which the water may be forced up by a dydraulic 
ram, and thereby give a constant supply of water 
to the whole house. The upper story may be 
used as an observatory. 

The first story of this house should be twelve 
feet, and the second story ten feet, in the 
clear. 
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NEVER DESPAIR. 









This villa should be built 
of rough’ brick, covered with 
cement or stucco on the out- 
side, and colored of a mellow, 
warm drab, or light freestone, 
hue. But the cheapest mode, 
and one very satisfactory, 
would be to build the walls 
of good, hard brick, and color 
them externally of an agree- 
able shade. The walls of the 
first story should be thirteen 
inches, and the second story 
nine inches, thick. The win- 
dow-heads, sills, and string- 
courses should be of cut stone. 
The balconies and brackets of 
the tower may be of wood, 
painted and sanded to corres- 
pond with the wall. Inside 
shutters will be required to 
all the windows, both in the 
first and second stories. 

All the inside wood-work 
should be grained to repre- 
sent oak or walnut. 


DIMENSIONS. 
FIRST FLOOR. 
FEET. 
1. Hall,- - - - 1042 
2. Parlor, - - - 16% 25 
8. Library,- - - 1616 
4. Dining-room, - 1622 
5. Kitchen, - - 1518 
6. Pantry,- - - 6K 9 
SECOND FLOOR. 
7. Hall,- - - - 10130 
8. Chamber, - - 16K 22 
9. Chamber, - - 15418 
10. Closet, - - - 6% 9 
11. Chamber, - - 161418 
12. Chamber, - - 16% 20 
18. Bath-room,- - 1010 























































GROUND PLAN. 
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PLAN OF SECOND STORY. 





NEVER DESPAIR. 


Txovan fortune should leave you, 3 For life is but fleeting, 
And sorrows bring care, $ And Heaven is fair, 
Though death should bereave you, Oh! the joys of that meeting— 


Oh! never despair. 










Then never despair. C. A. 








OUR WORK TABLE. 


LADIES’ 


WORK-BAG. 





BY MLLE. 


DEFOUR. 








MareriaLs.—French silks of the following 
colors. White, scarlet, emerald, green, yellow, 
(not orange) black, rose, scarlet cord, and tas- 
sels of all the colors combined. Boulton & Son’s 
crochet-hook, No. 24. 

We must observe that bags of the most orna- 
mental description are now greatly used by 
Parisian belles, for holding the handkerchief, 
purse, &c. They are very small, and are made 
in crochet, netting, or embroidery. We would 
not whisper the atrocity to even the winds, 
nevertheless it is a fact, that these same ex- 
quisite pieces of workmanship are the rage 
among gentlemen, for tobacco-pouches. The only 
difference is, that the lady’s reticule is lined 
with silk or satin, and the gentleman’s blague 
with lamb-skin. 


8th round.—Yellow. Like first. 

9th and 10th rounds.—Scarlet. The same. 

11th round.—Scarlet and white, 4 10 scarlet, 
1 white, 2 scarlet, 3 scarlet in 1, 2 scarlet, 1 
white, 9 scarlet, miss 2, 4 12 times. 

12th round.— 8 scarlet, 8 white, 2 scarlet, 3 
scarlet in 1, 2 scarlet, 3 white, 7 scarlet, miss 2, 
4 12 times. 

18th round.—H 8 scarlet, 1 white, 4 scarlet, 3 
‘scarlet in 1, 4 scarlet, 1 white, 7 scarlet, miss 2, 
4 12 times. 

14th round.—Scarlet and green, 6 scarlet, 6 
green, 4 scarlet, 3 scarlet in 1, 4 scarlet, 3 green, 
5 scarlet, miss 2, 4 12 times. 

15th round.—Scarlet, green, and black, 4 3 
scarlet, 3 green, 1 black, 3 green, 3 scarlet, 3 





scarlet in 1, 3 scarlet, 3 green, 1 black, 3 green, 


With the black silk, make a chain of 336 ;2 scarlet, miss 2,> 12 times. 


stitches, and close it into a round. 


16th round.—Scarlet and green, % 5 scarlet, 1 


1st round.—Black, 4 13 Sc, 3 Sc in 1, 12 more ; green, 7 scarlet, 3 scarlet in 1, 7 scarlet, 1 green, 


Sc, miss 2,4 12 times. 

2nd round.—Yellow. The same. 

8rd, 4th, and 5th rounds.—Black. The same. 

6th round.—Yellow. The same. 

7th round.—Scarlet, % 7 Sc, 3 chain, miss 8, 
3 Sc, 3 Sc in 1, 3 Sc, 3 chain, miss 3, 6 Sc, miss 
2, 12 times. 


4 scarlet, miss 2,4 12 times. 

17th round.—Same colors, 4 4 scarlet, 3 green, 
6 scarlet, 3 scarlet in 1, 6 scarlet, 3 green, 3 scar- 
let, miss 2, % 12 times. 

19t2 and 20th rounds.—All scarlet, like first. 

The following rounds are worked in the same 
way, in the following colors: 
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GRACE CHURCH CEMETERY. 
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21st round.—Yellow. 

22nd round.—Red. 

28rd round.—Yellow. 

24th, 25th, 26th rounds.—Black. 

27th round.—Yellow. 

28th round.—Red. 

29th round.—Green. 

Repeat the stripe of scarlet, from 9th to 
20th rounds, inclusive, substituting the fol- 
lowing colors. White for scarlet, scarlet for 
white, red for black. Use green as in scarlet 
stripe. 

Reverse the colors from 21st to 29th, inclusive, 
that is, begin with the green, and end with the 
yellow round. 

Now follows another pattern stripe, with green 
ground, for scarlet, scarlet for green, white for 
white, and black for.black. In working the two 
plain green rounds which finish the stripe, miss 
2 as usual, but work only one stitch in every one 
of the others. 

Do a round of yellow, one of green and one of 
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yellow, in the same way, then 4 black, decreasing 
so that you have 98 stitches in the round. 

Black and scarlet, 413 black, 1 scarlet, 7 
times. : 

2nd round.— 5 black, miss 2, 5 black, 8 scar- 
let, 47 times. 

3rd round.— 4 black, miss 2, 3 black, 5 scar- 
let, 4 7 times. 

Ath round.—¥ 2 black, miss 2, 1 black, 7 scar- 
let, 7 times. 

5th round.— 1 black, 7 scarlet on 7, < 7 times. 

6th round.— 1 yellow on centre of 7 scarlet, 
6 scarlet, 7 times. 

7th round.— 8 yellow, (on 1, and a scarlet on 
each side) 3 scarlet, 7 times. 

8th round.— 1 scarlet on the centre of 3, and 
4 yellow between 47 times. Gradually close 
with yellow. 

Now on the original chain do 1 round yellow, 
1 green, 1 scarlet, 1 yellow, with 3 in one at each 
point, and missing 2 at the lower part. Line and 
trim as in the engraving. 


OPI nen 


GRACE CHURCH CEMETERY, 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND. 





BY MARGARET LEE RUTENBUR. 





Ox! ever and anon there goes 
Some solemn train, to bear 

With sable hearse, and dark-hued steed, 
A pale, cold sleeper there! 

Perhaps a parent, child that’s dear, 
A husband, or a wife, 

Kind sister, brother, or some friend 
Who cheered the paths of life; 

The chequered paths, with tort’rous lines 
Marked deep by care and sin, 

Save where the dove of pity 
Broods o’er the heart within— 

Or soaring, spreads its pure white wings, 
And on them bears to Heaven 

The tearful prayer of penitence, 
From erring mortal given. 

The white-haired man goes slowly in 
That sombre colored gate, 

To muse beside the grave of her, 
His long-departed mate. 

The widow there in sable weeds, 
Bewails the vanished youth 

Who pledged before the man of God, 
To her his vows of truth. 

The mother’s tears like rain-drops fall 
Upon the grass-green ground 

Where baby lies in quiet rest, 
With wild flowers on its mound. 
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The father leads his shorn lambs in, 
That they may there behold 

The sacred spot where lies enshrined 
The angel of his fold! 

And there away from all the throng, 
Some lone one stands apart, 

That no rude, gazing eye may see 
The sorrow of the heart. 

And here, perchance, the orphan bends 
Where pure white stones are seen; 

With but a violet here and there 
Upon the friendly screen 

That shelters from the Wintry storm, 
And from the Summer sun; 

The father, and the mother too, 
Whose sands of life are run. 

While smiling maidens glide around, 
With gay youths by their side; 

And little seem to reck the hour 
When they must stem the tide— 

The cold, dark, turbid waves, to which 
The human soul is given; 

The fearful tido that rolls between 
The shores of earth and Heaven! 

God grant, that when with all of earth, 
Its fitful dreame shall cease, 

To Heaven’s sweet shores of endless rest, 
Each bark may go in peace. 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


ArtiFictAL Fruit.—The first process is, forming 
the mould from which the cast of fruit is to be taken. 
This is done by mixing plaster of Paris with water, 
to the consistency of thick paint. As the mould of 
fruit cannot be taken whole, it is necessary to pre- 
pare it for the parts required. For an apple, orange, 
or pear, two parts will be sufficient; but in other 
cases, when the fruit abounds in irregularities, it is 
requisite to take the mould in three or more parts, 
otherwise it will be difficult to remove. 

In preparing an apple, &c., it is necessary to oil 
the surface of one half of the fruit, which, having 
done, place over it the plaster of Paris; as it sets, or 
dries, which it will do very quickly, smooth the edges 
to the exact half, with a knife, making at the same 
time several notches in the edge, in order that the 
two parts, when taken, may fit closely; when the 
plaster is sufficiently hardened, oil the edge with a 
camel’s-hair pencil, and prepare for taking the mould 
of the second half, which is performed in the same 
manner; the two halves, placed together, will form 
a perfect mould, the plaster being readily removed 
by means of oiling. The next process is, taking the 
cast; the parts of the mould will be rendered more 
hard by immersion in cold water; all the parts must 
now be bound together with string. Prepare the 
wax by melting it to the consistency of cream, pour 
it into the mould at the aperture caused by the stalk, 
which must be increased should the orifice be not 
sufficiently capacious to admit the wax; when the 
wax is thoroughly hardened, the string must be re- 
moved, and the pieces of the mould taken from the 
fruit: a perfect cast of the fruit is thus produced. 
The colors used are to be obtained in powder, and 
delicately put on the wax by means of the finger, 
the lighter parts touched with a camel’s-hair pencil. 
With some description of fruit, as an orange, grapes, 
&c., the color may be put in the wax, and the bloom 
produced afterward by the use of the powder. The 
stalks are formed and inserted at the top of the 
fruit. The leaves are produced by thin sheets of 
wax, punched out to the size required, with punches 
prepared for the purpose; these can be obtained at 
any tool warehouse. 


Tue Dotuar NewspaPer.—We call attention to 
the advertisement, on the cover of the present num- 
ber, of “The Dollar Newspaper,” one of the best 
weeklies published in Philadelphia, and altogether 
the cheapest. It will be seen that the proprietors 
offer prizes, to the amount of five hundred dollars, 
for a certain number of stories. The literary cha- 
racter of the paper will, therefore, be very superior 
during the coming volume. The news is always 





capitally digested; the agricultural department well 
culled; and the other contents distinguished by 
sterling sense, and sound information. We cordially 
recommend “The Dollar Newspaper” to the reading 
public. It belongs to the new age of periodical litera- 
ture. In other words, being conducted on the cash 
principle, like the “National,” it is able to give the 
largest possible return to the subscriber, for his 
money. 


Tue Literary Companion.—This is a neat, well- 
conducted monthly Magazine, just established, at 
Harrisburg, Pa., for the low price of a dollar a year. 
William H. Egle and Clarence May, two of our con- 
tributors, are its editors. Thé first number is before 
us, containing a pretty mezzotint, and thirty-two 
pages of excellent reading matter. We wish it the 
success which the taste, industry and talents of its 
conductors so richly deserve. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Percy Effingham. By Henry Cockton, author of 
“ Valentine Vox.” 1vol. Philada: T. B. Peterson— 
This new novel is from the advanced sheets of the 
English edition, and appears here and in London 
simultaneously. It is an agreeable story, and will 
have a large sale. Mr. Cockton made himself famous, 
in one day, as it were, by his inimitable “Valentine 
Vox,” so that now he is sure of a large audience of 
readers, whenever he announces a new book. For 
those who wish to while away a summer afternoon, 
“Percy Effingham” is a capital novel. It has less 
fun, indeed, than “Valentine Vox:” but in other 
respects we think it superior to that book. 

A Journey Round the World. By F. Gerstaecker. 
1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothers.—This deeply 
interesting book is a narrative of a journey round 
the globe, comprising a winter passage across the 
Andes to Chili, and visits to California, Australia, 
the South Sea Islands, Java, &c. The writer travel- 
led, as the Indians say, “with his eyes open.” Much 
of the ground traversed, moreover, has been compa- 
ratively untrodden, so that nearly every page con- 
tains something new to the reader. The chapters 
describing the winter journey across Cordilleras, from 
Buenos Ayres to Chili, are particularly absorbing, 
The volume is published in a neat style. 

Bleak House. By Charles Dickens. Nol. New 
York: Harper & Brothere.—The earlier chapters of 
this work were comparatively indifferent; but those 
in this, and a few preceding numbers, make ample 
amends. The story, as it approaches the close, grows 
intensely interesting. Lady Dedlock is as fine @ 
character as Edith Dombey, perhaps even finer. 
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Lever’s Novels. Complete Edition. 1 vol. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson.—This enterprising publisher is now 
issuing a new edition of Lever’s novels, which may be 
had of him separately, or together. From “0’Mal- 
ley,” down to the very latest of them, these fictions 
are brimful of life, adventure, spirit, and fun, with 
ocensional dashes of sentiment and pathos. Mr. P.’s 
edition is neatly printed, with distinct and handsome 
type, on thick, white paper. 





FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Fic. 1—WaAkina Dress or WINE COLORED 
CHANGEABLE S1LK.—Skirt trimmed with three wide 
flounces, each one of which is finished with a van- 
dyked velvet trimming. Corsage high, and open 
half way down to the waist in front, with a basque. 
Sleeves demi-long, cut on in the inside in the horse 
shoe form; these, with the corsage, are trimmed to 
correspond with the skirt. Plain mull under-sleeves, 
and lemon colored kid gloves. Bonnet of white gauze 
and ribbon, with roses and tulle, as a face trimming. 

Fig. 1.—Carriace Dress OF HEAVY CORDED 
CINNAMON COLORED SiLK.—Skirt trimmed with a 
gathered plaided riband, put on in vandyke points 
about half way up. Corsage with a basque finished 
with a trimming to correspond with the skirt. Black 
velvet gilet, trimmed with three rows of velvet but- 
tons. Mantilla of black velvet, embroidered, and 
trimmed with a deep corded fringe. Bonnet of 
black lace, with plaid riband strings, and an under 
trimming of pink roses and leaves. 

Fig. 11.—L’Ivperatrice.—A maniilla of this pat- 
tern was worn by the Empress Eugenie on one of 
the days on which her Majesty took a drive with the 
Emperor on recovering from her recent indisposition. 
The form is round, resembling the shape called the 
Cardinal, except that it droops a little behind, in the 
style of the shawl mantelet. The material is very 
rich sky blue poult-de-soie. The lower edge is trim- 
med with superb broad silk fringe, white and blue, 
with net heading. At a little distance above this 
fringe there is a row of ribbon about four inches in 
width, and figured in a rich chenille pattern. The 
same ribbon trims the fronts, and passing round the 
neck, presents the effect of a turning-over collar. 
Another row of the same trimming, commencing at 
each shoulder, passes across the back of the cloak 
and gives the appearance of a cape. Upon this row 
of trimming are fixed three rosettes of blue watered 
ribbon, with chenille edge. These rosettes, which 
have long ends, are fixed one on each shoulder and 
one at the back. The bonnet worn with this man- 
telet is composed of blonde, with straw embroidery, 
and lined and trimmed with white satin. The un- 
der-trimming consists of bouillonnes of tulle and 
bouquets of flowers. Dress (not seen in our engray- 
ing) slate colored watered silk. 

Fig. 1v.—Tue Victoria, so named in honor of 
the Queen of England, for whom one after the same 
pattern has recently been made. The material is 





silk of a peculiarly beautiful tint; fawn color with a 
tinge of gold. This is an entirely new color, and is 
distinguished in Paris by the name of Aurifere. The 
Victoria mantelet is round in form, setting easily on 
the shoulders, but without hanging in fulness. The 
upper part of the mantelet is trimmed with several 
rows of figured silk braid, of a bright groseille color, 
edged with small points of gold. Attached to the 
lower row of braid is a deep fringe of the color 
of the mantelet, having at intervals long tassels of 
groseille color. At the back, between the shoulders, 
a bow of silk, having two rounded ends, finished by 
groseille tassels, gives the effect of a hood. The man- 
telet is finished at the bottom with rows of groseille 
colored braid, and fringe corresponding with that 
described in the trimming of the upper part. Dress 
of striped green silk. Bonnet of fancy tuscan, lined 
with white. Trimming, white and green ribbon in- 
termingled with bouquets of roses. 

GeNnERAL Remarxks.—For early fall wear we have 
seen an article called “silk muslin.” This material 
usually comes with three flounces, bordered with 
medallions, in the midst of which is a small bouquet 
of gay colors. There is another article for later fall 
or even winter wear, called the “Oriental.” This is 
either of light or dark taffeta, having a broad cash- 
mere patterned border on each flounce. 

Tue skirts of dresses of thin thaterials are all 
flounced, and are lined with stiff muslin. Some 
Parisian dressmakers have indeed adopted the plan 
of inserting two or three runnings of thin flexible 
whalebone at regular intervals on the lower part of 
the skirt, which have the effect of giving it the hoop- 
like form which the present fashion requires. The 
corsages are sometimes made with basquines in the 
jacket style, and sometimes with fronts drawn in 
fulness at the shoulders and at the waist, with open 
fronts displaying elegant chemisettes of lace or 
worked muslin, The sleeves may be slit open at 
the back of the arm; the opening being confined by 
bands of ribbon finished with bows and flowing ends. 
Occasionally the sleeves are trimmed with numerous 
narrow frills, one above another. These frills may 
be either straight or scalloped at the edges, and 
finished with braid. Three is now the favorite num- 
ber for flounces; but they should be slightly gra- 
duated in width, and the upper one should be nearly 
as high as the waist. Corsages of clear white muslin 
are frequently worn with colored skirts of silk or 
other materials. 

Some few corsages have been made to close down 
the back, as they were worn many years ago, but 
the style is by no means general as yet. These 
bodies are made high and perfectly plain; the waist 
without a point, and rather long. Three darts or 
plaits on each side form the waist and breast. 

Mantiitias.—Black taffeta is much used for man- 
telets; some are of the form short behind, with 
pointed ends in front, and composed of alternate 
bands of tulle and taffeta. Upon the tulle band is 
placed a trimming of black velvet. The band of 
taffeta is edged with a double row of very narrow 
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lace, fastened together by very small foliage of 
velvet, one of which rests on the tulle, the other on 
the taffeta; this mantelet is nearly covered with 
lace. The manteau basque of black taffetas is trim- 
med with a deep lace, surmounted by a rate of taffeta 
in a new design, plaited in three plaits, at equal dis- 
tances, so as to have the appearance of neuds abeilles 
placed here and there upon a ribbon; after this ruche 
are three rows of black velvet, the centre one being 
the widest: then, a second ruche, and so on to the 
edge of the mantle. The fronts are trimmed to 
match. A bow of very narrow ribbon, with floating 
ends, is placed at the bend of the arm. 

Lone and full pelisses are much more worn 
than the short and scant ones made a month ago. 
But to get rid of the fulness on the shoulders which 
would have a very heavy appearance on a stoutish 
person, some contrivance is necessary. When the 
pelisse is put together with fine, handsome hollow 
plaits, do not omit to put a pin through each plait, 
which will keep the thicknesses of the silk close 
together, and when it has been ascertained where 
the pins best confine the fulness, it must be stitched 
down. Take especial care that this stitch cannot be 
seen. The plait must merely be held in its proper 
place without the least puckering, or there is a 











danger of depriving the garment of all its graceful- 
ness. 

Bonnets.—The greatest novelty in this depart- 
ment is a bonnet without a curtain or cape. A deep 
row of lace or ribbon, hanging from the lower part 
of the crown, supplies the place of a cape. With 
these bonnets the hair is arranged very low behind. 
The inside trimming of bonnets consists generally 
of a wreath of flowers extending across the top from 
the temples, whilst the side trimming next to the 
cheeks is composed only of floods of blond. This is, 
however, not becoming to all faces. One of the 
prettiest fall bonnets which have yet appeared is 
made of shining English straw, six rows of which 
form the front. The sides of the crown are maroon 
yelvet, laid plain on the top of the head, and having 
slashes on each side. Next come three more rows 
of straw, and then a tiny crown of maroon taffeta 
with a velvet bow set in the middle. The curtain 
is velvet; the lining of straw colored taffeta, with a 
ruche at the edge made of black and white lace. 
The inside trimming is a Madeleine grape wreath, 
mixed with little straw ornaments; on one side are 
two rosebuds and grapes. The strings are velvet. 

Vetzs of white or black tulle, sprinkled with round 
spots, and festooned at the edges, will be much worn. 
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